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Typewriter Desk 
A ulting top pod the 


ty poco 
We geo the 


mop down and 
go on —_ ‘ 
wor 
Study Top Model 
A top without hs 
receptacle can be sub- 
stituted for the stand- 
ard top. Ideal for 
high school and 
study hall. 







desk can 


OUR school is as mod- 

ern as its equipment. And 
pupil efficiency is propor- 
tionate to the efficiency of the 
desks at which they work. 
Today educators know that 
proper seating is a definite 
factor in the physical and 
mental development of every 
pupil. The “American” All- 
Purpose Universal Desk is 
an outstanding example of 
American Seating Com- 
pany’s contribution toa finer, 
brighter future for America’s 
school children. Posturally 
correct, it incorporates fea- 


Public Auditoriums 


(Gp) 


Branches in All Principal Cities 





1322 W. 13th St. 





American Seating Company 


Makers of Fine Seating for Schools, Churches and 


) ) General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
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MAKE YOUR SCHOOL 


M O ;DsE®R N 


with Modern Se aaa 

















Standard Type 


Level Top 
A device below lid 
holds it at level. Two 
or more desks can vices quickly adapt 
be faced together it to any school 
for group study. use. 


Various 


adjustments, 
attachments and de- 
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With Book Support 
Special book support 
extension quickly 
converts the stand- 
ard model to an 
eye conser- 
vation 
esk. 







Com; r Conshes 
Stan ar Universal 
with various at- 
tachments may be pur- 
chased sapeoneely 
to fitthe phys 
cal fault of 
pupil. 

























ways this all-purpose 


serve in every school 











6 Flexible Features 


1 Tapes riter Desk—A tilting 
top for use in typewriting 
department. Turn top down 
and it’s set for study or work. 
2 Study Hall Top—A top 
without book receptacle 
can be substituted in place of 
standard top. Ideal for high 
school and study hall purposes. 
3 Level Top—A device below 
the lid holds it at level. De- 
sirable for group study. 
4 Standard Type—As indi- 
cated in illustrations, vari- 
ous adjustments and devices 
quickly adapt it to any use. 
5 Comfort for Cripples—Vari- 
ous attachments may be 
purchased separately as re- 
quired to fit the physical fault 
of the pupil. 
& Book Support—A_ special 
book support quickly con- 
verts the standard model to an 
eye conservation desk. 














tures that are new, distinc- 
tive .. . yet recognizable as 
superior in seating for mod- 
ern schools. 


FREE Posture Poster 


60,000 posture posters, as illus- 
trated, 17, inches by 25 inches, 
in three colors, have already been 
sent to schools the country over. 
They help remind 
| pupils to always sit 
erect. Teachers and 
educators will be 
supplied with a 
poster for each 
classroom, with- 
out charge. Use the 
coupon, please. 






































AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY, 14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. (ST8) 


on correct sitting. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, a copy of your Posture Poster 
Principals and superintendents will be sugpniee with a 
poster for each room, on request. Please indicate the 
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State Distributors 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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NEW WORKBOOKS 
Now available for your use 


Elementary School 


GRAMMAR 

Lockwood. Practice Sheets in English 
Grammar and Punctuation, with Tests and 
Key. A workbook for the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades in which the exercises 
are grouped in fourteen units, each deal- 
ing with a number of related topics and 
accompanied by a mastery test and key 
bound separately for the convenience of 
teachers. 


HISTORY 


Wilson and Wilson. Workbook in United 
States History for Higher Grades. In this 
workbook for the upper grades and junior 
high schools, special references are given 
to all the standard history textbooks. The 
work is divided into eight units, covering 


forty-eight topics. The questions, exer- 
cises, outlines, map work, tests, etc., de- 
mand much creative thinking and pupi! 


activity. 
High School 
HISTORY 
Wilson. Laboratory Manual in American 
History. 


McKinley, Howland and Wanger. Work- 
book for World History in the Making. 
Workbook for World History Today. 
Also usable with other leading textbooks 
to which specific references are included. 
The topics are grouped in units and are 
enriched by outlines, reading references, 
questions, problems, and projects, etc. 
Elson, Workbook for Modern Times and 
Living Past. 

(also published in two parts) 


American Book Company 


330 E. 22d Street 


New York Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Cincinnati 


Boston Atlanta 

















Just Ready! 


ART APPRECIATION TEXT BOOKS 
A New Idea in School Art 


By Cora Elder Stafford, A.M. (Columbia), Director of Art, State Teachers’ 
College, Denton, Texas, and Pearl Rucker, Supervisor of Art, Houston, Texas. 


Part I—My Brownie Art Book 
Part II—My Rainbow Art Book 
Part III—My Indian Art Book 
Part IV—My Pinocchio Art Book 


Part V—My Wonderland Art Book 
Part VI—My Jungle Art Book 

Part VII—The Round Table Art Book 
Part VIII—In Preparation 


Here is a series of art books that are children’s books from which we believe the children can 


learn some of the basic principles of art: 


1. Each project is so presented that the art quality is made apparent to the learner. 
The principles of color harmony are taught, rather than a discussion of color theory. 


that the fundamental principles that make the masterpieces great are pointed out. 


2. 
3. Each book presents a plan for the study of some of the great masterpieces in such a way 
4 


The exercises that require child activity are so presented that basic art principles are 
apparent and the exercises are so simple that the child himself can at least approximate 


the perfection of the illustration. 


These books do not offer drawings to copy, but suggestions that will inspire the pupils to do 


original thinking and original work. 


Write for further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Department 


2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Cet off 


Main street 











On this great 8,500 mile tour 
Around and Across America, 
including New York and 


CALIFORNIA 


If you’re going to travel, then really travel. For one 
half your trip, get off the great American Main 
Street that stretches across the continent. 





See the fringe of America where everything is fasci- 
natingly new to you—the Panama Canal, America’s 
contribution to the wonders of the world—gay, 
throbbing Havana, Balboa, Old Panama City, etc. 


This is*the thrilling way’from Coast to Coast, the 
all-water, open-air, Recreation Route on the three 
new electric liners 


California Virginia 
Pennsylvania 

—largest, finest, fastest steamers in intercoastal 

service. Fortnightly, 13-day express sailings. 

Special tours, Around and Across America by water 

and sail, starting at your home town and returning 

there. 





Ideal Connections—National 
Education Association 


HAVANA TOURS — 9-day 


all expense inclusive tours 


vn fae a degtotes Convention 
o Havana and return by June 28—July 4 
Panama Pacific Liner. Round Trips 





Ask for folder 


One way wat er—One way rail 














Apply to Louderman Bldg., 11th and 
Locust Sts.. St. Louis, or authorized 
Steamship or Railroad agents. 


Panama facifie 
lin e oe 


STEAM ERS 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
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Los Angeles 


From 


ST. LOUIS 
and 
KANSAS CITY 


Thru 
1 America’s 
Oldest 
Golden Occupied 
Territory 
oncond El Paso- 
Tucson 
Phoenix 
2 Thru 
° Denver 
Scenic Colorado Springs 
Colorado Rocky Mtns. 
and 
Route Salt Lake City 
Thru 
oe St. Paul, 
Canadian or 
and U. S. A. Rockies, 
National ng oe 
Parks Parks 
Route Seattle—Portland 


Going and returning via Routes 1 


or 2 or going | 
reverse. 

From St. Louis 
Going via Route |] 
Route 3 or the re 

From St. Louis 


” 


Kansas City 


returning 2 or the 


...-$ 75.60 
or 2 returning via 
verse. 
(ide ewes $103.60 
wheal $ 96.60 


For detailed information see local agents 


or add 


C. A. SEARLE, Genl. Pass. Agent 


716 Railway Exchange 


Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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HAT CONTRIBUTIONS are we 
making? We are engaged in the 
profession of teaching and have been 
for one, two, three or—some of us for 
on more years than we 
CONTRIBUTIONS Care to confess. Can 
we point out certain, 
definite objectives we are striving to 
attain, or certain contributions we 
have made or that we desire to make? 
There are ‘‘contributions’’ we can 
make without doing it through the 
classical avenues of research and a 
fhesis. 

What about contributing happiness 
to ourselves and others, especially to 
the children in our care. Being happy 
and causing others to be happy is one 
of the essentials to successful teach- 
ing. 

It is well perhaps that we reflect on 
the past, when such reflections are 
used to determine the future. I com- 
mend the ‘‘Dreamer’’ who dreams of 
the future, for the dreams may soon 
bloom into realities, but we must 
realize that a pleasant future, rich in 
the things we desire, must necessarily 
grow out of the present. Carleton 
Everett Knox says—‘‘Let not the 
mistakes of yesterday nor the fear of 
tomorrow spoil thy today.’’ The 
teacher who resolves each day to be 
happy and help others to be happy is 
contributing much toward genuine 
success to herself and her pupils. 

What about contributing imdustry 
and good habits? Through our in- 
fluence, conscious and unconscious, we 
may develop in ourselves and our 
pupils the spirit of industriousness. 








Good habits are to be cultivated in 
our own life if we are to contribute 
the same to our boys and girls. In- 
dustry leads to independence whether 
it be in the preparation of lessons, do- 
ing the chores, performing a task for 
another or what not. If we are able 
to supply stimuli which begets in 
our pupils the desire to do, to achieve 
and to be industrious we have made 
a worthwhile contribution. When our 
pupils are busy doing good they will 
have no time to do evil. Yes, this ap- 
plies to ourselves as well as to our 
pupils. 

A woman had returned to the place 
she had lived in as a child. Passing 
a fine, big house she read a name on 
the brass plate upon the door. ‘‘Who 
is Mr. Joseph Walker?’’ she asked. 
‘“Why, don’t you remember? He lived 
in a little house close to yours.’ 
‘*What! Joe Walker who used to pick 
berries for us in the summer?’’ ‘‘ Do 
you remember anything about him?’’ 
‘No, except that my father said the 
berries Joe picked never had to be 
examined and that he never wasted 
« moment.’’ ‘‘ Well, that is just what 
they say of him now. That’s why he 
succeeded. ”’ 

When we think and speak of the 
health of the millions of school boys 
and girls we cannot exclude the 
teacher from the picture. Have we 
contributed to the maintaining of a 
healthy body and have we been cru- 
saders for good health for the sake 
of our boys and girls? Do we keep 
in the best possible condition physical- 
ly? Good health embodies a healthy 
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mind as well as a healthy body. The 
development of right ideals of per- 
sonal conduct in ourselves and our 
pupils should receive our attention. 
The body must be healthful if the 
mind can do its work properly. Hence, 
Health should be one of the qualities 
we should endeavor to contribute. 

If we can develop in ourself and in 
our pupils the quality of cowrage, and 
support this thing we call courage 
with hope, we will have scored—yes, 
won. Life and safety depend upon 
the man at the wheel—the man at the 
control. In controlling what we think, 
say and do we develop a like control 
in our boys and girls. No price will 
be considered exorbitant if for that 
price we can possess courage and self- 
control. What greater or more needed 
contribution can a teacher make? 

Helpfulness should be the teacher’s 
watchword. It is her sole reason for 
being a teacher. To be helpful, the 
teacher must possess knowledge, and 
have some skill in imparting that 
* knowledge, and maintain a sense of 
responsibility which will cause her to 
place the pupils first and _ herself 
second. Many interesting stories are 
told by Dr. Stark concerning the 
actual relations which have existed 
between parents and teachers. 

The following letter was written to 
a parent: 

Dear Mrs. Brown: 

I am sorry to say that Fred is not 
doing well in school. Unless he im- 
proves, he cannot be promoted. I will 
assign some review work for him to 
do at home every day. If he does 
this faithfully, I think he can catch 
up with the class. Will you see that 


he does this regularly? 
Yours sincerely, 
Helen Johnson. 





The next day Miss Johnson received 
this letter: 
Dear Madam: 

If Fred is not doing well in school, 
you had better see that he does. That 
is what you are paid for. I shall cer- 
tainly not allow him to do any school 
work at home. The school day is much 
too long now. And he will be pro- 
moted. Don’t forget that. 

Mrs. J. H. Brown. 

Miss Johnson showed the parent’s 
letter to several of her friends. An 
impromptu indignation meeting was 
held. forthwith, at which impassicned 
speeches were delivered on the out- 
rage of insults to which teachers are 
subjected when they go out of their 
way to help indifferent pupils. Mrs. 
Brown’s domineering attitude es- 
pecially aroused the ire of the par- 
ticipants. One said: ‘‘She’ll try to 
bulldoze the principal into promoting 
the boy if you try to hold him back. 
Such a woman will stop at nothing 
to have her own way. If I were you 
I’d fight this thing to the last ditch 
and resign if I were overruled.’’ 

Miss Johnson’s impulse was to 
stand on her dignity. When someone 
asked if she intended to reply to the 
note, she said ‘‘Certainly not. I 
wouldn’t degrade myself by paving 
the slightest attention to it.’’ To her- 
self she reflected: ‘‘Catch me bother- 
ing any more with that Fred Brown! 
He can go on loafing for all I care, 
but he won’t be promoted if I know 
myself.’’ 


It happened, the note was received 
on Friday, and there was no imme- 
diate opportunity to play My Lady 
Haughty toward the boy. On Sunday 
the text was ‘‘Blessed are ye when 
men shall revile you and persecute 
you and say all manner of evil against 
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you falsely for My sake.’’ The 
preacher spoke of the hardships which 
missionaries have undergone, of the 
persecution of leaders in science 
whose discoveries have proved to be 
of immense value to humanity, and 
dwelt upon the unfair criticism and 
even vilification to which public men 
are subjected. ‘‘The great work of 
the world,’’ he declared, ‘‘is done by 
people who refuse to be diverted from 
their purpose by hardship or misun- 
derstanding or unfair treatment. 
Every one of us could accomplish far 
more if we would follow our ideals, 
holding to our purposes in the midst 
of obstacles and maintaining our self- 
control in the face of misunderstand- 
ing, lack of appreciation and fault 
finding. The person who is sincerely 
devoted to a cause is not tender of his 
personal feelings or comfort. He does 
not waste time in trying to get even 
with opponents but deals with them 
in the way which will best further 
his purpose.’’ 

The teacher felt as though the 
minister were preaching to her, but 
she did not hear much more of the 
sermon because her mind was busy 
with Mrs. Brown and her hopeful son. 
By the time the benediction was pro- 
nounced, she had formulated this 
note: 

Dear Mrs. Brown: 

I am afraid I did not make myself 
clear. I had no intention of disclaim- 
ing responsibility for Fred’s progress. 
[ have really tried very hard to get 
him to do his best and I shall continue 
to do so, but I have not yet discovered 
how to.make him work. I have no 
doubt that your influence over him is 
stronger than mine and with your co- 
operation I can certainly succeed bet- 
ter. The after-school work is merely 
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a suggestion—the best thing I could 
think of. If you think it will do him 
any harm, you are, of course, wise in 
not using it. A weak body would be 
too high a price to pay for promotion. 
I shall keep you informed of Fred’s 
work, but please understand that my 
purpose is not to find fault but to do 
all I can to insure his success. 
Yours sincerely, 
Helen Johnson. 

When this letter was written, the 
teacher read it over and said to her- 
self: ‘‘She’ll think I’m scared and am 
trying to mollify her. Never mind, 
if I sueceed in my purpose.’’ 

On Monday she tried a new plan 
with the boy. She did not prod, but 
tried her best to interest him and 
arouse his ambition. On giving him a 
bit of praise at the first opportunity, 
she whispered ‘‘Let’s see if we can’t 
surprise your mother. I had to send 
her a discouraging letter last week. I 
want to send her a good one next Fri- 
day.’’ At the close of school, Mas- 
ter Fred started with a book under 
his arm. The teacher called him aside 
and said: ‘‘I don’t think your mother 
likes to have you take books home. 
She thinks you will injure your health 
:f you study outside school.’’ ‘I’m no 
baby,’’ he retorted, ‘‘I can study as 
well as anybody else.’’ 

The next day he brought in some 
of the exercises which the teacher had 
planned for him the previous week. 
**Good!’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘but does 
your mother know that you did 
these?’’ ‘‘Sure!’’ he replied, ‘‘and she 
wants you to let her know whether 
they are right.’’ 

The teacher should always face the 
rising sun and ask for Vision— 
Strength and Inspiration to contribute 
to the boys and girls in their care, 
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Happiness, Industry, Good Habits, 
Health, Courage, Helpfulness and any 
other quality which goes to make a 


Happy and Useful citizen. 
C-A-K 


F RED W. BURKETT, the genial 
representative of the Missouri Pa- 


cific Lines in the capacity of Travel- 
ing Passenger Agent, informs us that 


SPECIAL TO 


who go to Los Angeles to attend the 
Convention of the National Education 
Association. According to plans now 
maturing the Missouri Pacific will 
start a special train from either St. 
Louis or Kansas City on the twenty- 
third of June with a schedule which 
will give the teachers time to see 


he is planning a de- 


LOS ANGELEs lightful trip for the 
Missouri Teachers 
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Colorado Springs, Pike’s Peak, the 


Garden of the Gods, the Royal Gorge, : 


Glenwood Springs, Salt Lake City, 
Feather River Canon, the environs of 
San Francisco, and the coast line 
beauties of southern California. The 
schedule will be so timed as to arrive 
at Los Angeles on the forenoon of 
June twenty-seventh, the first day of 
the convention. 

Mr. Burkett informs us that the 
train will be strictly modern, all steel 
coaches, with standard pullman ears, 
special diners, with a la carte and 
table d’ hote menus and at very low 
prices. He expects to personally con- 
duct the tour. 

A variety of return routes can be 
provided at a reduced rate to suit the 
diversified plans of the teachers. 





MORE DAVIDS NEEDED 


We sons of Missouri who struggle with 
might 

To loosen Tradition’s strong fetter, 

Should not lose our aim in the heat of the 
fight 

To make opportunities better. 

When drowsy Indifference is on every 
hand, 

Our efforts seem useless, or nearly; 

The task is not light, however it’s planned, 

And patience is tested severely. 


When bold Opposition shows leadership 
rare, 

His purse strings cannot be undone. 

Our spirit for battle is roused then and 
there ; 

We’re tempted to charge blindly on. 

That modern Goliath, the lobbyist bold, 

Wears armor of crucible steel; 

His voting machine spells power untold, 

For the masses he treads under heel. 

O, surely there is in the midst of our band 





Some David prepared for the fray! 

Who will smite Opposition by taking a 
stand 

To gain for the child a NEW DAY. 

Each son of Missouri a David can be; 

By choosing smooth stones from the brook 

He ean flout bold Indifference wherever he 
be, , 

And thwart Opposition’s stern look. 


If we carefully choose the stones which we 
throw, 

No giant ean parry their shock. 

The kind that is needed for this type of foe 

Is the hardest and flintiest rock. 

The stone to select which will give us most 

ower 

The JUST RIGHTS OF CHILDHOOD is 
ealled, 

For with it great battles are won every 
hour; 

Without it the world is enthralled. 

G. E. Dille, in ‘‘Topiecs.”’ 
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SUMMER VACATION TRAVEL PROBLEMS 


By Paul B. Nelson. 


OR A COMPLETE vacation this sum- 
mer, travel. There’s no better way to 
forget chalk dust, examination papers, 
and obstreperous pupils than a trip— 
most anywhere. Travel is grand relax- 


ation. And moreover, it is education in 
itself. New sights, new people, new food, 


new everything for a while—will keep the 
educator from becoming old, refresh his 
point of view, and send him back in the 
fall a new person. Try it and see! 

Perhaps you already have a travel vaca- 
tion under consideration. And naturally, 
there are a lot of questions in your mind 
—where can I go for the money I ean 
spend, how long can I stay, what are the 
best countries in Europe for me to see, etc., 
ete. ? 

To help you plan your vacation trip— 
that’s the purpose of this article. Should 
you seek answers to other perplexing ques- 
tions, do not hesitate to write our Travel 
Editor. 

All right, here we start: 

Q: I have never been anywhere. Where 
do you suggest for my first real vacation? 

A: That’s entirely up to yourself but 
our personal opinion is that your first real 
vacation trip should be to Europe. But 
if it is your devout wish to see America 
first, we suggest a trip to the Pacifie North- 
west and the Canadian Rockies, to Cali- 
fornia and the Southwest, including Mex- 
ico, or a trip entirely south into Mexico. 
It all depends, of course, on the section 
of the country in which you have lived and 
perhaps know. Northerners will do well to 
see the South—just as the Southerners 
should travel up to Canada. Both should 
go west. And so on. 

Q: All right, I’m rather interested in 
Europe. How long will a fairly compre- 
hensive tour take? 

A: A tour of six weeks to two months 
seems to be the choice of a majority of 
educators. If you leave soon after the 
close of school, there will remain a period 
of several weeks between time of your 
return and the opening of school. And 
believe us, this rest period is quite neces- 





sary for travel anywhere and by any means 
is strenuous. Besides, Europe has a way 
of unsettling you—so a brief time for re- 
acclimation to American ways of doing 
things is a good idea. . 

Q: What’s the best route to take? 

A: Sailing from Montreal, Quebee, or 
New York all have advantages. It is like 
adding another country to vour tour to see 
Canada. Montreal and Quebee are very 
quaint and interesting. The St. Lawrence 
route to Eurone is justly called a ‘‘ Water 
boulevard.’’ for ships glide down this sea- 
way for two days before reaching the open 
Atlantic. Thus, one is able to acquire ‘‘sea- 
legs’’ and otherwise learn ship life be- 
fore reaching the bounding main. 

*‘T’ve never been to New York and T 
want to see it on this trip,’’ remark many 
educators planning to go abroad. There 
are a million things to do and see in Man- 
hattan and there is no thrill quite like a 
midnight sailing from the East River. 

An ideal combination would be to sail 
from New York and return by way of 
Canada. This is entirely possible and was 
the choice of hundreds of travelers last 
year. 

Remember—allow plenty of time to see 
these cities. They will round out the joy 
of your summer vacation abroad. 

Q: What is this tourist third cabin I’ve 
been reading about? 

A: Tourist third is an innovation in 
ocean travel. It has brought Europe hun- 
dreds of miles closer to every teacher’s va- 
eation budget. Tourist third is a special 
section of the ship, often the equivalent of 
second class, and far superior to the sec- 
ond eabin of the crack liner a few decades 
ago. Accommodations are clean, well ven- 
tilated, and comfortable. The food is 
mighty good. And there’s lots of room in 
the cabins; that is, if everyone doesn’t dress 
for dinner at the same time. 

Those who travel tourist third are all 
interesting, cultured folks who are always 
going places and doing things. Most of 
them cross about every summer and prefer 
to spend the difference between first class 
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and tourist third in adding miles to their 
journeys or, perhaps, in additional pur- 
chases abroad. 

Q: How’s the best way to see Europe? 

A: For your first trip over there, an es- 
corted all-expense trip, such as a House 
Party, is strongly recommended. 

Q: What shall we see? 

A: All Europe is interesting to the edu- 
eator. It is wise to spend a larger amount 
of extra time in cities and countries of 
special interest. Teach Spanish? Ob- 
viously a motor tour of Spain, the land of 
romance and color. The teacher of French 
should live in France for a while and hear 
this language, spoken by the natives. We 
almost said ‘‘learn’’ this language, but 
we'll let the reader wait and judge for 
himself. 

Much of the success of a trip abroad de- 
pends upon the order in which cities and 
countries are visited. Each country is so 
different and no two travelers like the 
same thing. 

The following high-lights will give some 
hints as to what to see. Jot down what 
appeals, get all the travel literature avail- 
able, and let a travel agent work out the 
details. Then, you will get most for time 
and money. 

England—London: Houses of Parlia- 
ment, St. Paul’s Cathedral, British Mu- 
seum, Westminster Abbey, Shakespeare 
Country: Stratford-on-Avon, Warwick 
and Kenilworth Castles, Ann Hathaway’s 


cottage. University cities; Oxford and 
Cambridge. Cathedral towns: Canter- 
bury, Lineoln, York, Ely, Salisbury, 
Winchester, Durham, Exeter, Bristol. 


Worcester, Chester, ete. 

Seotland-Edinburgh: Castle, St. Giles 
Church, ete. Glasgow, University, Ancient 
Cathedral, ete. Aberdeen: Bryron. Ab- 
botsford; home of Scott, Melrose: Abbey. 
Linlithgow: Queen Mary. 

Ireland—Irish Free State: 
Fyords of Kerry, Killarney, ete. 

Belgium-Brussels: Capital, Guild Halls, 
excursion to Waterloo, ete. Antwerp: sea- 
port. Bruges: city of art. Ostend: sea- 
side resort. 

Netherlands—The Hague: Peace Palace. 
House in the Woods, ete. Amsterdam: 
Ryks Museum, Rembrandt house, ete. 
Delft: pottery. Marken: picturesque is- 
land, real lace caps and wooden shoes. 


Dublin, 


Germany—Berlin: Unter den Linden, 
Excursion to Potsdam, ete. Cologne: 
Gothic cathedral. Heidelberg: ruins, uni- 
versity. Beyreuth; annual music festivals, 
Nurenberg: historie shrines. 

Franece—Paris, Louvre, Notre Dame, 
Eiffel Tower, Montmarte, cafes, Fontaine- 
bleau,’ ete. Deauville, Trouville, Battle- 
fields, ete. Chateau country. Avignon: 
Palace of the Popes. Nice: Mediterranean, 
Grand Corniche drive, Monte Carlo, 
Cannes, St. Malo, ete. 

Italy—Rome: St. Peters, Vatican, ete. 


Florence: Art, Ponte Vecchio. Milan: 
World Famous Cathedral. Italian Lakes: 
Maggiore, Como, Lugano, Garda. Moun- 


tain resorts: Alpine, Dolomites, and Apen- 
nines. 


Switzerland—In Bernese Oberland: 
Berne, Interlaken, Thun, Grindelward, 
Jungfrau. Central Switzerland: Lucerne, 


William Tell country, Axentrasse Drive. 

Pilatus Sumit, Zurich, Geneva, League of 

Nations’ meeting Place. Lugano. 
Spain—Madrid: Capital social center, 


galleries. Toledo: the past. 
Seville: Joy. Barcelona: commercial 
metropolis. 


Norway—Oslo: Capital, Palace. Parlia- 
ment, Trondhjem: Viking Capital. Ber- 
gen: medieval building. The north cape 


and all of the northern coast for Midnight | 


Sun. 

Sweden—Stockholm: Museums, Royal 
Palaces, Gotha Canal. Lapland: quaint 
people. Gothenburg: Museums. Dalecar- 
lia: Typical peasants. 

Denmark—Copenhagen: Palace, mu- 
seum, Rosenborg castle, Tivoli, Elsinore: 
Kronborg castle. Jutland: Fredericks- 
borg. 

Austria—Vienna: city of music, art, lit 
erature. Salzburg: music festivals. Inns 
bruck: eapital of Tyrol. Semmering pass, 
ete. 

Hungary—Budapest: Capital on the 
Danube, Mount St. Gellert, St. Margaret 
Tsland. 

Czecho-Slovakia—Prague: A most Amer- 
ican-like city. Carlsbad and Marienbad, 
health resorts. 

Q: How much will it cost? 

A: Of course, that depends upon your 
tastes—how much you will spend for ex- 
tras, ete. A mighty good vacation of travel 
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ean be arranged for five hundred dollars. 
You can see several countries and perhaps 
stay in Paris, independently, for an extra 
week or two, for this amount. 

Q: I’m interested in taking some sum- 
mer work at the Sorbonne. Is this pos- 
sible ? 

A: Yes, the Sorbonne (University of 
Paris), Oxford, and several other European 
universities offer specialized courses for 
American educators. For detailed infor- 
mation write to The Travel Editor of this 
magazine. 

Q: What’s the best way to buy my tour? 

A: Write for all the travel literature ad- 
vertised in this magazine. Learn all you 
can about the travel offerings of reputable 
companies by studyng their booklets care- 
fully. Then select the tour which best suits 
your requirements as to time, countries vis- 
ited, methods of transportation used, the 
grade of hotels used, sightseeing, ete. and 
visit your local travel agent for further ex- 
planation of its merits. Then buy early, 
for the choicest steamship accommodations 
are sold first, of course. 

Q: But so many of the tours will per- 
haps sound so much alike. How ean I tell? 

A: Well, here’s a yardstick with which 
to ‘‘measure’’. Apply it thoughtfully and 
we know that the result of your judgment 
will be a happy one: 

(1) What steamships are used and what 

type of ship accommodations? 


(2) What grade of hotels are patron- 

ized? 

(3) What is the mode of travel? 

(4) How many days are actually spent 

in Europe? 

(5) Are the itineraries honest? 

(6) What service is provided? 

(7) What does the price include? 

(8) What is the standing of the travel 

organization selected ? 

Q: What is a travel agent? 

A: A travel agent is a reputable repre- 
sentative of travel companies who is quali- 
fied to give you intelligent advice in the 
finai selection of your vacation tour. In 
many cases, he sells a variety of European 
and domestic trips as well as cruises. He 
has traveled widely himself, and therefore, 
his advice is authoritative. Dealing with 
a reputable travel agent is the best way to 
plan your trip. If there is no travel agent 
in your city, of course, you should write 
the nearest agent, or the travel company 
direct. In every case, study the descriptive 
literature thoroughly, so your questions 
will be to the point, It’s not hard to ac- 
quire a familiarity with travel terms such 
as ‘‘tourist third cabin’’, ‘‘sightseeing’’, 
‘‘exeursion’’, ‘‘return booking’’, ‘‘visa”’ 
ete., ete. You’ll find that the travel agent 
from whom you buy your trip will get very 
enthusiastic when you can talk his lan- 
guage, and may give you some extra point- 
ers on that account—who knows! 





NEIGHBORS 


LET ME have faith, is what I pray, 
And let my faith be strong! 

But who am I, is what I say 
To think my neighbor wrong? 


And tho my neighbor may deny 
True faith could be so slight, 
May call me wrong, yet who am I, 

To think my neighbor right? 


We may discover, by and by, 
Making our wisdom double, 
That he is right and so am I— 
And save a lot of trouble. 


—Exchange. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN ENGLISH st 
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By Minprep HENDERSON Ww 

HE TEACHERS of Reed Junior High School realizing their obligation Z 

to the superior or gifted child undertook a special study of this type of it 

student in the professional faculty meetings beginning last September. 

They were interested not so much in who the gifted child is as in the best plan - 

for adjusting the curriculum and methods of classroom procedure to his par- ti 

ticular needs. We had had homogeneous grouping for some time, but we b 

realized that we were doing very little for those students who possess unusual os 

ability. 

In order that we might vitalize our meetings as much as possible we selected . 

a group of ninth grade students and put them in a special English class wnder tl 

the direction and guidance of a superior teacher. These students were selected 7 

on a basis of their I. Q., their previous school success, and the group opinion of f. 

teachers. What took place in the classroom and what the results were is de- t] 

scribed by the teacher who had the work in charge. w 

V. M. Harpin, ti 

Principal of the d 

Reed Junior High School. o 

<< A SPECIAL ENGLISH elass!’’ devoted to a study of punctuation, parts 

The words had rung in my ears of speech, construction of sentences, and ‘ 

all during the summer months. outlining. n 

I both longed and dreaded for the time The next step was a short story course— “ 

when I should direct a class which was to purely for enjoyment and appreciation. ‘ 

follow no precedent, be limited to no pre- About thirty or thirty-five outstanding t! 
scribed course of study and which was to short stories of literature were placed in 

be an entirely new experiment in our the class library at their disposal. Brief t 

school. suggestive summaries or remarks were t 

*“We are to use no textbooks; we will pasted in the backs of the books contain- : 

have no regular daily assignments, and ing the stories. Several copies of each ‘ 

we will do the things we like to do this story were available. The class hour was 4 

year in English,’’ I told my students on devoted to reading for perhaps ten days, ‘ 

the opening day. They stared back at me at the end of which some very informal dis- ’ 

in wide-eyed incredulity, and although I cussions took place. A few students asked . 

tried to look reassuring, I must eonfess that certain points be explained in some of ‘ 

there was incredulity in my heart too. the more difficult stories; a few compari- i 

The class was composed of about twenty- sons were made; the meaning of certain t 

five students, all of whom had an I. Q. of _ stories was considered, and still other stu- ‘ 

110 or over. They were superior students, dents had received ideas for stories of their t 

and the idea of the class was to liberate own which they were anxious to submit. 7 
them from the narrow monotony of daily No report was required; no measurement 
assignments and recitations, to encourage was taken of the results of those ten days 
them to want to investigate and study in- of reading, but who can deny that Poe. 
dependently to stimulate their creative Hawthorne, Irving, 0. Henry and others 
ability—in short, to lead them to work up have more contributions to make to the 
to the limits of their capacity. minds of these students than any class- 
We did not assume, however, that be- room teacher or textbook author, however 
cause these children were intelligent that efficient either may be in his own partic- 


they necessarily knew the facts or funda- 
mentals of a ninth grade English course. 
And we were not yet ready to agree that 
there were no essential facts, few though 
there may be. So the first three weeks we 


ular line. 

A brief study of poetry was our next 
venture. Some early ballads, a few longer 
narrative poems, and a good deal of mod- 
ern poetry was read in the process. The 
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students brought some of their favorite 
poetry to be read, and a few attempts at 
writing poetry were made. The ‘‘High- 
wayman’’ by Alfred Noyes and Kipling’s 
‘‘Ballad of East and West’’ were favor- 
ites. 

Then came the most difficult task of all 
and at the same time the one most attrac- 
tive and fuil of possibilities. Since the 
beginning of the term the student had been 
asked to be thinking about something which 
they would really like to do in an English 
class. A little puzzled but eager most of 
them responded enthusiastically. One girl 
who has been studying astronomy with her 
father was anxious to make a booklet of 
their investigations. One girl and boy 
were very much interested in the explora- 
tions of Commander Byrd, and therefore 
decided to devote their time to research re- 
garding his trip. ‘‘The Deep Sea Dis- 
coveries of William Beebe,’ ‘‘The Ten 
Foremost Inventions of Our Century,’’ 
‘‘The Life of Helen Keller,’’ ‘‘Develop- 
ment of Moving Pictures Since 1900,’’ 
‘“What I Have Learned About Poetry,’’ 
and ‘‘Why I Like Kipling’’ were some of 
the subjects decided upon. 

The purpose of this plan was, for once, 
to allow these pupils freedom to follow 
their own inclinations and to initiate them 
into the beginnings of independent re- 
search. Their superior intelligence pro- 
claimed their ability to pursue independ- 
ently certain interests of their own. No 
maximum nor minimum limits were indi- 
cated; no promise of grades were held out 
as a bait; no definite plans were laid down 
before them. Each student understood 
that he was to read and investigate as long 
as he was interested and could find ma- 
terial. His findings were to be put into 
any form that he chose. 

Finally the day came when we were to 
go to the public library where they were 
to receive instructions concerning classi- 
fication of books, use of the card catalogue, 
Readers’ Guide, ete. Every student had 
his chosen topic in mind—all except one 
boy. And it was this one boy that I was 
more anxious about than anyone else in 
the class. He had been in my English 
class the previous semester and never once 
had I been able to awaken in him the 
slightest sign of interest in anything. At 
the end of the term he had received barely 
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a passing grade, and even while resenting 
it I knew the fault was largely mine, for 
he had an I. Q. of 136. I had, therefore, 
mentally resolved to succeed with him this 
time or change my profession to one in 
which no such sensitive devices as human 
hearts and minds must be dealt with. 

As the class filed out that day, I said 
softly as he passed my desk, 

‘*Billy, isn’t there something you are in- 
terested in?’’ 

**No,’’ he answered evasively as usual 
and in a hurry to be gone. 

‘Not one single thing?’’ I insisted, al- 
most despairing of discovering it if there 
was. 

**Well,’’ he muttered, ‘‘there is some- 
thing, but you wouldn’t like it.’’ 

‘‘How do you know?’’ I responded, 
clinging desperately to this first approach. 
‘*You might be surprised at some of the 
things I’m interested in. Suppose you tell 
me, and we’ll see.’’ 

**Well,’’ he continued with his eyes still 
on the door, ‘‘I’m interested in horse-rac- 
ing,’’ and he faced me half triumphantly, 
half defiantly, I imagined. 

*‘T don’t know why you should think I 
wouldn’t be interested in horse-racing,’’ 
I said. ‘‘I know practically nothing about 
it, but I am sure it could be made very in- 
teresting. And I’m absolutely certain 
that every boy, at least, in the class will 
be immensely interested in your subject.’’ 

Consequently that afternoon at the li- 
brary Billy was as eager as any of the 
class to find information about his chosen 
subject, ‘‘Horses and  Horse-racing.’’ 
From that day on for the next two weeks 
I never had to worry about whether Billy 
was interested. He was happy and ab- 
sorbed in his work and carried around a 
stack of books about horses that would 
have put to shame many a circulating li- 
brary. Even his mother came to the school 
to ask what had happened to Billy. Fin- 
ally I discovered that he was dealing with 
the history and the different types of 
horses of which the race horse was only 
one. 

A group of four boys decided to com- 
bine the results of their investigations in 
the form of a magazine, modeling it upon 
the ‘‘American.’’ Billy asked them if he 
might join their group, and they consented. 
One day Billy came to me after class and 
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said he had decided not to put his work 
in the magazine. My heart sank; I could 
imagine only one reason. The boys must 
have offended him, for he was most sensi- 
tive and not a good mixer. 

‘‘Why, Billy?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Because,’’ he said, ‘‘I am going to 
have so much material that I believe it had 
better go into a book by itself.’’ 

Imagine my relief and gratification! 
During those weeks of study he brought 
page after page of his work to me for 
correction, asking where to place marks of 
punctuation and why, whether I would 
suggest a paragraph here or there, what 
material should go first, ete-—these ques- 
tions from the boy who had sat in my elass 
one whole semester insisting that he liked 
to read but could see no sense to grammar! 
What difference if his subject was ‘‘ Horse- 
racing.’’ ‘Billy’s attitude and his realiza- 
tion of his need of a few tools of grammar 
would have glorified a far humbler sub- 
ject. 

These students had been allowed to work 
without interruption for two weeks. When 
I say without interruption I mean they 
were not disturbed in order to recite. I 
looked over their work occasionally, giv- 
ing help and suggestions when they were 
asked for, which fully oceupied my time 
during the class period. 

I received at the close magazines and 
booklets beautifully arranged and _illus- 
trated ; plays which were the results of-ex- 
tensive reading of simple plays and books 
on play writing; and reports of a more 
technical type which might be compared 
to a term paper. And Billy’s was among 
the three best ones! 

One girl was interested in short story 
writing. She decided to spend her time 
reading and writing stories. She has al- 
ready had a few children’s stories pub- 
lished, and she confided to me that this 
was the first time she had ever had time 
in school to do the thing she really wanted 
to do. 

‘‘There were always so many sentences 
to get,’’ she naively remarked. 

I was amazed at the intellfgence of her 
selection of books, books on the art of short 
story writing and books containing the 
stories themselves. During the time we 
worked on these individual projects this 
girl wrote three short stories and two 
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simple plays, all of which she has submitted 
for publication. One play was presented 
at the Christmas assembly a few weeks 
later. In the ease of this student the 
teacher could help her most by simply 
stepping aside and giving her time and a 
chance to pursue her own particular in- 
clinations in which there are some signs 
of talent. 

Perhaps the most tangible evidence I had 
of the value of this plan was that the stu- 
dents liked it and wanted to begin an- 
other immediately. Numerous oral reports 
were made by these students at the close 
of this period of research. A few went to 
other schools to give talks; some talked 
before other classes in their own school; 
and some found occasion to speak in as- 
sembly. By that time I was convinced that 
if a student has something to say, he can 
say it! 

‘‘Julius Caesar’’ was our next study. 
Every word of it was read in class by the 
teacher while the students followed the 
reading in books of their own. If I had 
ever doubted the intelligence of these stu- 
dents, I doubted it no longer. Their quick 
comprehension of the meaning of the play 
and their intelligent appreciation of the 
more subtle phrases and the humor of the 
play were all a marvel to me. To have 
restricted students of this type to the con- 
fines of one literature book filled mostly 
with mediocre stories is like putting a 
bridle and collar on Pegasus. They are 
capable of enjoying the best and yet we 
dare to limit them! At the end of this 
study the class was divided into four 
groups with a chairman. Each group was 
asked to put into tangible form some im- 
pressions of the play. Pictures, brief out- 
lines, high points of the story, favorite 
lines, and character sketches were what I 
found in the four note books a week later. 
Some comments on the characters of Mark 
Anthony, Brutus, and Caesar convinced 
me that when no limits are set for accom- 
plishment, there are no limits to the ex- 
tent and type of work which can be ex- 
pected. 

Finally I should mention our method of 
writing compositions. None was required, 
but Thursday was the day set for read- 
ing compositions, the upper drawer of my 
desk was the place to deposit them, and 
pure entertainment was the reason for 
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writing them, for no grades were given. 
Usually after the compositions were read, 
possibilities for subjects for next time were 
diseussed. No one was foreed or even 
urged to write, but that drawer always 
contained from ten to twenty compositions 
each Thursday. All corrections were made 
privately between student and _ teacher. 
Since they wrote voluntarily, any criti- 
cism before the class would have seemed 
discourteous. 

Thus with a few other attempts our ex- 
periment with a special English class came 
to a close. No miracles had happened. 
We expected none, for it takes more than 
a few months to break the habits of years. 
We are satisfied if we have taken one step 
toward throwing off the fetters that have 
so long bound the students in our class- 
room, namely the routine habit of doing 
the teacher-imposed task, no more and no 
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less. For years these students have done 
the sentences we assigned; read the story 
and answered the questions; or prepared 
that report, stopping when the assigned 
task was finished as automatically as any 
mechanical device ever invented. Per- 
haps a few of this group were made to see 
that education lies not merely in ‘‘getting’’ 
lessons for an M, S, or E as the case may 
be but rather consists of habits, attitudes, 
and ideas and is an irtreduction to the 
great world of knowledge lying out before 
them and to which they hold the key. 

This experiment then was merely a be- 
ginning—only one approach toward the 
time when we shall no longer see school 
children who are mere automatons but 
boys and girls who have inquisitive minds, 
keenness of initiative and who are pre- 
pared to live their own lives wisely, richly 
and more abundantly. 





A SUPPLICATION 


Give me, Life, a task to do 

With the courage for each day’s doing. 
Give me Faith and Tolerance 

With each new day renewing. 


Teach me, Life, to laugh a bit 
Without the cynie’s mirth. 
May not ambition barter me 
To pay Suecess more than her worth. 


Bless me, Life, with Friendship’s ties ; 
With honor unbetrayed. 

May I know that Truth is Right 
And face Truth unafraid. 


Spare me not with sorrow, Life 
Lest all thy goodness I forget 

Then let me leave as I shall live, 
With no sad tinge of vain regret. 


—-Melton Raubinger. 
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CREATIVE EDUCATION IN THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


* GENERAL METHOD FOR TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 
R. W. Hatch. 


Gn a IN Citizenship’’ is the 
title selected for this address. 
These three words are indicative in 
themselves of the general method of pro- 
cedure in our Education for Character. 

We use the word ‘‘Training’’ because 
it is only by constant practice along a 
specific and definite line that we are able 
to build desirable habits, attitudes, and 
ideals. Just as the athlete must train 
long and faithfully if he hopes to become 
a winner in his particular event, so the 
young citizen must give careful thought 
and undergo definite specialized training 
in order to develop and strengthen his 
citizenship muscles. 

The preposition ‘‘in’’ really contains 
the central idea around which all our 
training in citizenship revolves. It is a 
fundamental law of the learning process 
that ‘‘we learn the reaction that we make.’’ 
Inspiration or emotional concepts about 
our country will not carry over alone. In- 
formation or fact content is not enough; 
we must somehow get these young citizens 
to live their civies in concrete situations 
every school day, in every subject, in school 
and out. Right-habit formations are what 
we are after. All the activities of the 
school contain potential citizenship ma- 
terial. The skilful teacher will ‘‘uneover 
situations’’ that bring these activities to 
pass, and then guide the conduct of these 
young citizens in the society in which they 
move. 

We stress the term ‘‘Citizenship’’, be- 
cause this term has a rather definite con- 
notation for most of us. When we say 
‘fhe or she-is a good ecitizen’’ or ‘‘that 
was a fine act of citizenship’’, we all un- 
derstand the nature of the stamp of ap- 
proval which has been put upon that in- 
dividual and his act. We realize that 
such an individual is living in conformity 
with the best usage of the society in which 
he moves. <A few years ago upon the 
death of a leading citizen of Boston the 
opening line of an editorial comment was 


as follows: ‘‘He was Boston’s most useful 
citizen.’’ To every one who read that edi- 
torial the meaning was clear. To be of 
use to one’s community, that is the ideal 
around which we should centre all of our 
‘‘Training in Citizenship.’’ 

‘‘Give me the young!’’ said one of 
England’s great educators, ‘‘Give me the 
young!’’ and Professor Patty Hill adds 
point to this expression by saying: ‘‘ When 
the wasted possibilities of these earlier 
years of childhood are utilized, and 
thought and feeling are transformed inte 
desirable behavior, ‘a Great Society’ may 
not be a dream but a prophecy based on a 
reasonable hope.’’ 

What, then, are some of the conditions 
which are ever present in our problem? 
First, of course, comes heredity, the raw 
material, so to speak, with which we must 
work. And then environment, the home, 
neighborhood, and school communities of 
which all children are a part. A great 
scientist has recently stated, after years of 
eareful experimentation, that these two 
factors are of about equal importance in 
their influence upon children. But in our 
problem there is a third factor, and it is 
right here that you and I will play our 
part, namely guidance. Family character- 
isties are always cropping out in their ex- 
ternal and internal makeup; the conditions 
that surround them we ean, in part, set 
up and eontrol, but our chief task still re- 
mains, and that is the wise guidance of 
these young citizens in the society in which 
they move. 

Those of us of an older generation re- 
eall the useful, co-operative task of our 
childhood. We ealled them ‘‘chores’’. 
How clearly I recall those tasks, and to- 
day, firmly embedded in my neurones is 
the check-off I ran over in my mind at the 
end of the day to see if I had left a single 
task undone. Standing at the stable door I 
would repeat: ‘‘Hayed—grained—hedded 
—floor swept up—pigs fed—cows milked 
and eared for—chains put up behind horses 


* Address delivered before the Kansas City Convention of the M. S. T. A., Nov. 14, 1930. 
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—and the barn door locked.’’ 
ery from those old days! We have moved 
cityward since then, the wood-shed is a 
garage, the woodbox a steam radiator, and 
we left the old dog behind. We love to 
talk about ‘‘the disciplinary value’’ of 
these old chores, and say ‘‘Alas!’’ and 
‘Alack!’’ Could we not better snend our 
time in a frank reeognition that times 
have changed. and that we are confronted 
today with the task of finding those ‘‘new 
oceasions’”’ that in their turn ‘‘teach new 
duties’’? And thev must be found. In 
each home the problem is a different one. 
heeause the three factors, hereditv, en- 
vironment, and euidanee, are different. 
Emerson in his ‘‘Essay on Edueation’’— 
fully as applicable today as when he wrote 
it—gives a bit of advice to teachers which 
I would like to pass on to parents. ‘‘Be 
not too much a teacher!’’ And so I would 
say to parents: ‘‘Re not too mveh a par- 
ent.’? Let your children ‘‘fend for them- 
selves’’, to use an old pioneer term. 


Doetor Edward IL. Thorndike in his 


pamphlet on Edueation for Initiative and 
Jriginality has this to sav regarding the 


civie virtues and the method of training 
to be used in building them. 

These virtues are not little deities of the 
mind which act according to caprice. They 
are as truly determined by natural law 
as the fall of a stone or the rise of the 
tides. 

They are not intelligent slaves which 
hasten to act when bidden. No child be- 
comes indenendent merely by being told to 
think for himself. or original merely by 
being ordered not to be a copy-cat. If 
every one of the half million teachers of 
our country should on tomorrow, and every 
day thereafter for a decade, order, ‘‘Be 
more independent. self-reliant and original 
than you have been,’’ these billions of 
commands would, in and of themselves, 
do nothing to attain their object. 

Nor will indiscriminate practice make 
them perfect. Self-reliance, initiative and 
originality (which we may call the active 
virtues of citizenship in contrast to obe- 
dience, docility, and conformity) are spe- 
cialized in their development. 

The general answer is, ‘‘ provide those 
situations which by the nature of homo 
sapiens call the active virtues into play; 
and make their exercise satisfying to the 
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Induce these tendencies to act ; 
and reward their action.’’ 

There should be no formal ‘‘course of 
study’’ in civies for the earlier grades. The 
kind of citizenship training that is the aim 
here does not confine itself into tight com- 
partments. arranged in sequence, grade by 
grade. While there is little need of formal 
content there is great need of developing 
the civie virtues. 

Whatever course in citizenship training 
is outlined for these vears, let us not fall 
into the old error of parcelling out the 
eivie virtues and_ distributing them 
through the grades. It would be a sad 
return to the old formal ‘‘preachment’’ 
method if any teacher with such a course 
in her hands should feel that her nartic- 
ular grade was where ‘‘honesty’”’ or ‘‘cour- 
tesv’’ should he taught: or that in ‘‘cover- 
ing the course’’ she was under the necessity 
of ineuleating ‘‘obedience’’ or ‘‘truthful- 
ness’’ in six lessons. The mere statement 
of such a situation is proof of its absurdity ; 
yet in the hands of the untrained teacher 
inst such results are likely to happen. 
Whatever the course of study, let us trust 
that there will be enough free play so that 
the teacher may seize the vital situation. 
incidental to all her class-room work, and 
drive in her citizenship training through 
concrete applications, ‘‘in school and out”’. 
Sometimes as teachers we seem to forget 
the importance of developing character in 
the many contacts and reactions that come 
in just living together. 

The following cases are illustrative of 
citizenship training in real situations. 

One day during the free-play period of 
our kindergarten at Horace Mann. a num- 
ber of the little tots were having a fine time 
on the long slide. Up the steps they would 
climb and then swoop down with a hanpy 
gasping shout of pure exhilaration. Now, 
here comes Peter, ‘‘O. S.’’ Peter, a sturdy 
little lad. a miniature dynamo. Down hé 
goes with an exultant whoop and then 
hurries back at once for another ride. 
But others are in line and climbing up 
ahead of him. He rushes in, brushes aside 
those who are in his way, pulls down a 
little girl who is part way up and then. 
““O. S.”’ Peter gets a little training right 
then and there in citizenship. His mother 
wouldn’t have liked it. His teacher was 
not ‘‘too much a teacher’’ and didn’t see 
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it. Peter you see was only one unit in this 
democratic group, and he was struck by 
the cruellest weapon such a society has 
ever been able to forge—the social dis- 
approval of one’s own group. His action 
was anti-social, and ‘‘O. S.’’ Peter, Only 
Son Peter, was given to understand in no 
uncertain manner that if he wanted to 
play with them he must learn to ‘‘take his 
turn.’’ Isn’t that good American doc- 
trine? And wasn’t it just this civie train- 
ing ‘‘O. S.’’ Peter needed ? 

The following series of incidents took 
place in one of our IVth Grades not long 
ago. The teacher came to me somewhat 
cast down over a situation that had de- 
veloped in her room. It seems she had de- 
sired the class to cooperate in a certain 
affair. and had suggested that they choose 
a leader to direct their efforts. Here was 
a real situation and something they were 
vitally interested in. Candidates were 
nominated and the election proved a tie, 
John and Elizabeth receiving the same 
number of votes. This divided the class. 
They would not pull together in anything 
and as the deadlock continued the morale 
of the group grew poorer and poorer. In 
fact, one morning the teacher discovered 
John offering a top to Billy and an apple 
to Mary, if they would change their votes 
and east them for him. John, you see, 
was beginning his political career early. 
The next day I came into the room, went 
to the blackboard and wrote: ‘‘A Govern- 
ment of, for and by the people.’’ They 
knew the author and discussed very ably 
indeed the meaning of these words ‘‘of’’, 
‘*for’’ and ‘‘by’’. I then told them we 
could have such a government in their 
room, and that there was a way in which 
they could elect their own officers, so that 
they would be sure of its being ‘‘of’’, 
‘*for’’, and ‘‘by”’ the class. I then drew 
up a preferential ballot. and although we 
did not talk about ‘‘preferential’’ or 
‘‘majority’’ or ‘‘minority’’, they actually 
east such a ballot, saw its fundamental 
justice, and elected Elizabeth as their 
leader. I looked at John. He had lost 
something he wanted, something he wanted 
very much. There was a tear in his eye, 
in fact, but he got to his feet and, al- 
though his voice faltered a bit said: ‘‘T 
move, Mr. Hatch, that we make it unani- 


mous’’. I do not know where he got the 
word, but he had something better and 
finer with it. He was a good loser, and 
from that day supported the duly elected 
leader, and, the teacher reported, the spir- 
it of the class changed immediately, all got 
behind Elizabeth and cooperated in the 
undertaking in hand for ‘‘ye general 
Goode’’. 

Another illustration of citizenship 
training in a real social situation occurred 
in our VIth Grade recently. The pupils 
were unduly eager, so eager that they con- 
stantly interrupted the one who had the 
floor. The customary methods of repres- 
sion were tried but this lack of proper 
courteous behavior persisted. Earlier in 
the year the grade had organized itself in- 
to a Civie League with officers and consti- 
tution. At one of their league meetings 
arranvements had been made to put over 
an old-fashioned New England _ town- 
meeting. The warrant was drawn up and 
posted in due form. The various articles 
dealt with real situations in their school 
community, and one of them read as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To see what action the league will 
take in regard to courteous attitude in 
elass’’. When the moderator called up 
this article there was considerable open 
discussion; the worth-whileness of it was 
generally recognized and a resolution was 
passed to the effect that henceforth the 
league should be more courteous and mind- 
ful of the rights of others. But the mat- 
ter was not allowed to rest here. A wrong 
habit must be made over into a right one. 
There was need of an ideal of courtesy 
which could onlv be realized by every-day 
activity in cheeck’ne this particular fault— 
namely, interrupting others. An acrostic 
was drawn un which read as follows: 

C—Consideration 
and 
O—obedience 
U—you 
R—resolved 
To—day 
E—every day 
S—satisfactory 
to 
Y—yourself. 

This was placed on the board in colored 
chalk. It was the ‘‘ideal which should 
serve as a conscious guide to econduct.”’ 
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It was their ideal; they felt a responsi- 
bility in seeing that it was lived up to. 
Whenever any member of the group broke 
over after this it was nearly always suf- 
ficient merely to point to the acrostic. This 
was done either by the teacher or by some 
member or members of the class. The 
social disapproval of the group soon made 
itself manifest. We were after a right 
attitude in a specific case; and it was our 


hope that the ‘‘tendency’’ to act produced 
by the ideal would develop into an almost 
automatic action in accordance with the 
ideal. There were several especially dif- 


ficult cases. Old habits are not easily 
changed and made over into new. One 
hundred per cent perfect was never real- 
ized. But the method employed was justi- 
fied by its results. 


AS A SCHOOLMASTER SEES THE NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


By G. E. Dille, Superintendent of Schools, Chillicothe, Mo. 


HAT IS THE NATIONAL Congress 
of Parents and Teachers? Is it 
merely a group of paid officials ealm- 
ly sitting at their desks in the national 
headquarters building at Washington? 
Does it consist of coteries of individuals 
congregating at specified intervals here and 
there all over the country for the purpose 
of having one more elub to which to be- 
long? Is it a group of self-selected persons 
of the so-called upper crust in society, hav- 
ing as its aim political or social ambitions 
which are designed to enable its members 
to maintain a program of political or social 
aggrandizement? Can it be a group of 
busy-bodies, each member of which is con- 
tinually making himself or herself ob- 
noxious by always and forever meddling 
with affairs which legally and logically be- 
long to the board of education? Or is the 
National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers a money-gathering organization, de- 
signed to bleed an already over-assessed, 
over-taxed, and ever generous public of ad- 
ditional sheckels for the avowed purpose of 
maintaining a needless organization merely 
to satisfy the personal whims of the few 
who constitute an ultra-ambitious minority 
group? To all of this and these I most 
emphatically give a negative answer. 
Then, just what is the National Congress 


‘ of Parents and Teachers? Allow me to say 


that it is neither a new nor an untried or- 
ganization, for it has a background of 
which the membership may be justly proud, 
and about which every one should inform 
himself. It has lived and has grown by 
leaps and bounds for the past third of a 
century. Founded in 1897 its membership 


passed the two hundred thousand mark in 
the first three years of its existence, and 
at the present time a conservative estimate 
would place its total membership in the 
neighborhood of 1,500,000. Why has it 
grown so rapidly? Quoting a famous ad- 
vertising slogan, ‘‘It had to be good to get 
where it is.”’ 

As a schoolmaster I look upon the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
not merely as a group of paid officials at 
the nation’s capital, but r«‘her as a great 
corporation of fathers, of mothers, of teach- 
ers, and of others who are justifiably con- 
cerned about the welfare of all children of 
all time. I see it as a great corporation of 
thinkers and doers scattered all over this 
broad land—a participating corporation or 
stock company, if you please, with every 
member a zealous stockholder; with every 
member enthusiastically boosting the stock 
and selling the idea to still other thinkers 
and doers. That is what has actually hap- 
pened during the last quarter of a century 
or else our national membership could not 
have increased 60 percent. This, I predict, 
is what is going to continue to happen as 
the years go by. Should our membership 
increase in the same ratio during the next 
twenty-five years the total membership will 
be 10,000,000 by 1955. What an enormous 
army for child welfare this would be! 

What an enormous machine this would 
he for the dissemination of knowledge— 
knowledge for parents—knowledge for 
teachers—knowledge for everyone who is 
interested in the nation’s greatest under- 
taking—that of developing capable citizens 
of our republic! We have heard it said 
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that ‘‘Knowledge is power.’’ Yes, when 
used properly, knowledge is power. The 
founders of the National Congress realized 
the importance of this slogan, for the ulti- 
mate success of the program sponsored by 
the National Congress depends to a large 
extent upon the dissemination of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge is power. I have seen 
the uninformed teacher develop an un- 
wholesome attitude toward a certain girl 
in her classroom, and I have seen that same 
teacher completely reverse her attitude aft- 
er having made a visit to the girl’s home. 
Why was there a change in the teacher? 
She had gathered facts. Knowledge is 
power. I have seen the irate father dash 
into the principal’s office, possessing the 
most uncompromising sort of an attitude. 
and upholding his son in nothing short of 
embryonic crime. What caused the father 
to do this? Largely because he did not 
possess the facts in the case. When he 
heard his son rehearse his own polished side 
of the issue he had closed his mind, con- 
eluding that the school authorities were 
wrong. I have seen that same father have 
a sudden and most wholesome change of 
attitude after having been furnished facts 
—nothing but cold facts—by the principal. 
Knowledge is power. A short time ago 
some individuals representing a parent- 
teacher association called on me at the 
office of the board of education, asking for 
new furniture and seats for their particular 
school building. I saw them go away with 
perfectly splendid attitudes after the su- 
perintendent had explained by means of a 
graphie chart that there was only a mini- 
mum of available funds for the mainte- 
nance of the school. and that the immediate 
purchase of new furniture would necessi- 
tate the employment of cheaper and less 
efficient teachers for the ensuing school 
year. What caused these persons to main- 
tain a wholesome attitude in spite of the 
fact that they did not get what they asked 
for? They learned some facts—facts which 
they had not realized before. Knowledge 
is power. 

There is a knowledge of the parent’s 
point of view which each teacher ought to 
know; there is a knowledge of the teacher’s 
point of view which each parent ought to 
know. Both parents and teachers should 
possess a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of partnership if the home and the school 


are to be efficient co-workers in determin. 
ing the type of citizen that is to be. Par- 


ents as well as teachers should possess some 


knowledge of the present-day school stand. 
ards and activities if they ever hope to 
understand the function of the school. 
Through ably-conducted study courses par 
ents may increase their knowledge and 
thereby be able to give greater impetus to 
the essentials of an effective child welfare 
program. Through increasing their knowl- 
edge, young parents may also be better 
trained for more effective parenthood. A 
better knowledge of every day problems 
and situations is certain to help parents 
and teachers both to avoid many blunders 
or mistakes in educating the child, and only 
through a proper knowledge of economic 
and social conditions as they affect the 
child, is it possible for parents and teachers 
to exert any considerable power in the pro 
motion of adequate child welfare legisla- 
tion. To be successful in our program for 
childhood betterment we must develop ef- 
ficient leaders within our ranks, but 
efficient, leadership may be developed only 
through knowledge of facts. It follows 
then, that one who does not possess knowl. 
edge of facts pertaining to the group which 
needs leadership, would make an incom- 
petent leader indeed. Knowledge—much 
knowledge—is needed by parents and teach- 


‘ers everywhere—in the city—in the coun- 


try—if we expect to develop our children 
through the united effort of the commu- 
nity, the state, and the nation. Knowledge 
is power. 

The dissemination of information is, 
therefore, an important factor in the ac 
tivities of the National Congress. This is 
the reason why the National Congress em 
ploys experts who are engaged permanently 
in educational research. This is the reason 
why the National Congress has so much 
inexpensive and even free literature for 
general distribution. It is done that we who 
have the colossal task of building the cit- 


izens of the nation might have knowledge: 


and have it more abundantly. I believe 
this is why the National Congress has been 
so popular. It is because the public is 
aware of the fact that it is sponsoring 4 
program of human uplift which is fune 
tioning. 

Mrs. Theodore Birney and Mrs. Phoebe 
Hearst, co-founders of the National Con- 
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gress, beautifully visualized in terms of 
childhood betterment the slogan, ‘‘In union 
there is strength.’’ Without question they 
were women of vision and far ahead of 
their time. They saw more than the ma- 
terial things about them. They saw be- 
yond their immediate families; they saw 
their neighbor’s family; all the families in 
the community, and all the communities in 
the nation. They saw beyond their im- 
mediate times; they saw the children of the 
succeeding generation, and the next and 
the next, with a program of improvement 
each year better than that of the preced- 
ing year. This is not all they saw. They 
saw that the child is many-sided, and that 
the whole child must be developed. They 
saw that the home had been failing to 
develop every side of the child; that the 
school had been failing to develop every 
side of the child; that the church had been 
failing to develop every side of the child; 
and that the community had been failing 
likewise. 

These splendid, pioneer women whose 
bosoms throbbed with genuine mother 
hearts for all children of all time, saw that 
there needed to be a common understand- 
ing among these four great social institu- 
tions—the home, the school, the church, 
and the community—regarding the de- 
velopment of the many-sided child. Their 
hearts yearned to see these four social 
institutions move forward under a united 
banner—the banner of child welfare. They 
realized that if there is any virtue in the 
slogan, ‘‘In union there is strength’’ when 
applied to the development of a national 
consciousness, there must surely be more 
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virtue in that same slogan when applied 
to the gigantic task of developing, in the 
most wholesome way, the children of a na- 
tion. 

The ideal of the founders, then, was to 
establish an organization, which should set 
up as its goal, the welfare of al! children 
of all time. They accomplished their ideal 
but they could not live forever in the flesh 
to see their banner carried on and on into 
new times and new territories. And when 
it became a physical impossibility for them 
to continue longer in this great work of 
child welfare, they left us a message: 

“To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; be your’s to hold ét high. 

If ye break faith with us who die 

Wee shall not sleep ..... ia 

*‘Let us, then, strive to do our best to 
hold high the torch of knowledge, to stamp 
out ignorance and indifference; let us dis- 
seminate knowledge, that parents and 
teachers may more intelligently cooperate 
in the training of the child. Let the home, 
the school, the church, and the community 
stand united for the child in the onward 
march of progress, for without rights of 
childhood there can be no progress. 

‘‘ America’s true greatness lies not in her 
natural resources; not in her farm crops 
or her live stock; not in her great manw 
facturing industries; not in her towering 
skyscrapers or her network of concrete 
highways blanketing her hills and her val- 
leys; but America’s true greatness lies in 
her manner of training her millions of 
little children, who are going to determine 
the America that is to be.’’ 





How do I know, you ask, that in the 


end 


God’s power will conquer all, and 


through 


Eternity His love prove master of 
Our souls? Need I have proof? 
I tell you, sire, between a world of 


chaos 


And a world where God works on 
Through moments men call time there 


lies a choice, 


And I choose God. 


—Edward Wight, in Christian 


Century. 
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“QUO USQUE TANDEM ABUTERE NOSTRA 


PATIENTIA” 


—Cicero. 


James L. McKay. 


ERNON IS GOING to get into 
trouble today,’’ announced one 
fourteen year old boy concerning 
another in the same class. 

‘How do you know ?’”’ asked the teacher. 

‘*Whenever Vernon comes to school and 
says that he feels that he could move the 
world, I know that he is due for trouble 
that day.’’ 

This was a supposedly modern school, in 
a so-called progressive school system, and 
yet when a child had a creative urge, it 
was a foregone conclusion that he was ‘‘due 
for trouble’’, How long are we, modern 
educators, going to ignore and stifle our 
our greatest ally, our most perfect tool? 
How long are we going to conduct schools 
along lines which are so inflexible, so log- 
ical, so man-made that when the divine in 
the child seeks expression, the child is ‘‘due 
for trouble’’. 

We know that the transfer of the abil- 
ities, acquired in the artificial atmosphere 
of the regular class-room, to life situations 
is very small. We know that pupils are 
not working up to anything like their ca- 
pacity because our general school activities 
are so far removed from normal child life 
situations. We know that fatigue is such a 
great factor in school work because the 
work is not the expression of any native 
urge are is the play and spontaneous activ- 
ity of the child outside of the school. We 
know that children preparing a play, prac- 
ticing for a ball team or engaging in any 
other spontaneous activity develop skills 
more rapidly and with less fatigue than 
they do in the regular school activities. 
And yet when a child comes to school 
with that creative urge all primed and 
ready for competent direction, he ‘‘is due 
for trouble.’’ 

Do we stifle the urges because we do not 
have the equipment to give them expres- 
sion? No, the simpler and less artificial 
the surroundings the better they are for 
the expression of the simple and primitive 
urges of childhood. A few simple tools, a 
discarded automobile, a dismantled square 


6é 


piano, ete., in the hands of the proper 
teacher will bring about more transfer of 
the facts of physies, than the most elabor- 
ately furnished physical laboratory. An 
interest on the part of the teacher in the 
child’s pets and garden in the fifth grade 
will teach more biology than a regular 
high school course. No, it is not lack of 
equipment that is holding us back. 

Is it lack of trained teachers which 
causes the non-use of this most potent tool 
of development? No, our teaching staff 
has more original training and more 
training in service than ever before in the 
history of the world. They may lack cer- 
tain types of training which would help 
them capitalize these urges, but general 
= and formal education they do not 
lack. 

Do modern curriculums prohibit the eog- 
nizance of the individual urges? The St. 
Louis Course of Study, particularly that 
dealing with the social studies is built 
around child life situations as well as any 
subject-matter course could be built. Thru- 
out all of the studies the teacher is urged 
to center the work around normal child life 
situations. We are not forbidden by the 
course of study to utilize the urges. 

Is it because the recognition of the ere- 
ative urge is such a new idea that we are 
afraid to embrace it? No, Rousseau, Pes- 
talozzi, Froebel, Dewey and Merriam have 
been preaching it for more than a hundred 
years. It is not new. 

Why, then, is it that a child imbued 
with the creative urge is ‘‘due for trouble’”’ 
in a modern school? 

Is it that formal, mass teaching is so 
much easier? It is easier to continue doing 
the same thing that we have been doing for 
years, it is easier to do unto others as we 
have been done by. This then is one of 
the answers, formal teaching is easier. 
This is true not because the technique of 
formal teaching is easier than the tech- 
nique of the activity program, but because 
it is easier to continue than to change. But 
most teachers are not lazy, they are not un- 
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willing to change. Teachers in general are 
willing to do anything that will react bene- 
ficially upon their pupils. We must look 
further. 

Are the administrators and supervisors 
in general so old that they cannot accept 
change. One would not think so from a 
perusal of the year books of the superin- 
tendents, principals and supervisors depart- 
ments of the N. E. A. We must at least 
admit that they as a group recognize the 
short-comings of our present system and 
are looking for something better. 

Does the publie prohibit change? The 
public seems to be divided into three 
classes; the old-timers (mentally) who do 
not realize that the conditions of the world 
have changed. They do not realize that 
the modern city environment deprives the 
child of the opportunities for spontaneous 
activities and for participation in the af- 
fairs of life and that at the same time it 
demands knowledges and skills not re- 
quired on the farm or in the smaller com- 
munity. They do not see the need of any- 
thing beyond the three R’s. They object 
to every change in the school activity. Then 
there is the great mass of people who as- 


sume that the schools know what they are 
doing and these people either do not care 
or do not wish to take the trouble to find 
out what is best for their children. They 
do not suggest a change to the teacher but 
they do not constitute a serious obstacle in 
the trodden paths. Then there is the third 
Sroup who are fostering ‘‘ Progressive Ed- 
ucation’’ and Nursery Schools. They are 
vehement in their demands for change. 
When they cannot get it in the public 
schools they organize private schools where 
they can get the opportunity for the ex- 
pression of the creative urges. The mid- 
dle group does not care and the other two 
groups almost counterbalance each other. 
So the public is not the great deterant. 

Is our psychology at fault? The old 
faculty psychology with its doctrine of 
formal discipline was almost entirely a psy- 
chology of the intellect and therefore de- 
cidedly a subject-matter psychology. This 
was followed by Thorndike’s S-R-bond 
psychology. This took some cognizance of 
the importance of the pleasurableness of a 
learning situation. But the S-R bond as- 
sumes an isolation of mental functions 
which lends itself to isolation of subject- 
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matter rather than to the consideration of 
the child as a whole being inextricably 
united with and bound to his environment. 
The child and his environment together be- 
come the stimulus for every reaction and 
the modification of the child and his en- 
vironment becomes the response to every 
stimulus. The five formal steps of Herbart, 
the faculty psychology of the latter part of 
the last century, the Thorndike S-R-bond 
psychology of the early part of the present 
century have so concentrated the thought 
of the educational world upon subject- 
matter that it will take a persistent and 
vigorous presentation of a broader psy- 
chology to make it possible for the average 
teacher to orient herself in a child-centered 
situation. This is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to be overcome. 

Does intelligence testing have any effect 
upon our willingness or non-willingness to 
recognize and utilize the creative urge? 
Any factor which is tested and recorded 
quantitatively is given undue _ weight 
against those factors which cannot be so 
recorded. The mis-use of the intelligence 
test again concentrates the attention upon 
the intellect and therefore upon subject- 
matter. The over-emphasis of any factor in 
a child or his environment distorts the sit- 
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uation so that it is no longer child-centered. 
If one factor is to be tested, as many other 
factors should be tested or studied and re- 
corded as it is possible to do, always remem- 
bering that no factor of the child or his 
environment can be entirely isolated. 
Does achievement testing affect the recog- 
nition and use of the creative urge? 
Achievement tests are purely subject- 
matter instruments. If a teacher knows 
that children will be tested in numbers 
and that to some extent, at least, her ef- 
ficiency will be judged by their response to 
the test, she will be unconsciously more con 
cerned with development of automatic re- 
sponses under test conditions than with the 
development of automatic and reasonable 
responses under life-situation conditions. 
Where achievement tests are consistently 
used they determine subject content and 
method more than the printed course of 
study or the instructions of supervisors. 
How long are we going to allow the ar- 
tificial factors of the school to dominate? 
When will we develop the courage to meet 
child life and help it grow naturally and 
spontaneously? Meeting today’s problems 
in the best way is the best preparation for 


meeting tomorrow’s problems. 
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CONFLICTING IDEALS IN EDUCATION 


*By Dr. Boyd Henry Bode. 


T IS COMMONPLACE THAT this is 
I an age of education,—universal public 

education. It is a commonplace but it 
is one of those commonplaces that never 
gets to be quite commonplace because uni- 
versal education is presented, almost daily, 
with new difficulties and new problems. 
Babies are commonplace too. There are a 
million or two of them born into this 
country every year. They keep coming in 
without paying the slightest attention to 
what Congress may legislate about immi- 
gration. Babies are commonplace if they 
are other people’s babies, but they are not 
commonplace if they are your own, and 
particularly not if you are trying to raise 
your babies according to the latest rules 
and regulations of science. 

Now universal public education is that 
kind of a baby. It has got to be raised 
in a special way. You mustn’t slap it 
when it misbehaves. That is corporeal 
punishment and is forbidden. You mustn’t 
feed it what you think will do it the most 
good. That conflicts with the Doctor’s in- 
terest and is bad pedagogy. You are sup- 
posed to turn it loose in the pantry on 
the theory it knows better what is good 
for it than you do. You can’t fall back 
on home remedies when it has colic. You 
bring in scientific experts to find out about 
its acumen and its complex and look over 
the curriculum to see that everything is in 
order. The teaching profession is getting 
to be a harder job every day. 

Now people who are in charge of babies 
are willing to go to a good deal of bother 
if they can be assured of having healthy, 
sturdy babies, but that raises another dif- 
fieulty. There usually isn’t much trouble 
about ascertaining whether you are suc- 
cessful with a baby or not as long as 
you consider it purely as a physical or- 
ganism. You can tell whether your baby 
has a sturdy normal back, or has curva- 
ture of the pine; you can tell whether it 
has rickets or not; you ean tell whether it 
has normal chest development and develop- 
ment of the arm and leg muscles, but when 
you take that same baby educationally, it 
is not so easy. The experts will not agree 


as to what is a healthy baby. What some 
experts call a good healthy baby others call 
a hopeless cripple. And there you have 
another difficulty for the teaching profes- 
sion to contend with. Let me try to illus- 
trate. 

Should-we make up the curriculum eare- 
fully beforehand, with the subject-matter 
carefully chosen and organized, let us say 
according to the method of job analysis, 
as some educational experts contend, or 
shall we say that a curriculum all laid out 
ahead mechanizes the learning processes, 
as is maintained by some advocates of the 
project method? People are disagreed on 
this point. Shall we say that children 


should be brought up to respect their elders 
and to be obedient, or shall we say with 
Rosseau that the word ‘‘obey’’ should be 
eliminated from the verbiage of childhood ? 
It makes a lot of difference with the posi- 
Well, again the experts 


tion you take. 
are not agreed. 

Shall we say that a school shall be run 
on the basis of interest and felt needs, 
or is it permissible to use compulsion? 
Again, no agreement. 

Shall we say that the purpose of learn- 
ing is to develop fixed habits in American 
system, that learning is a matter of habit 
formation, or shall we say that learning 
somehow develops a flexibility of condition, 
and adaptability, with the emphasis on 
thinking, on the acquisition of discrimina- 
tion and fertility of judgment? Thorn- 
dike says one thing; Dewey says another. 

When I first started to study Edueation 
I had a trustful, confiding disposition. I 
studied the leaders of Education and I be- 
lieved all of them. In the course of time, 
however, it became evident to me, in spite 
of my handicap, that mv confidence was 
misplaced. I ecouldn’t believe, for example, 
it was up to the teacher to lay out the 
whole curriculum and believe at the same 
time that the pupil must do that on the 
basis of his interests and felt needs. There 
must be something wrong somewhere. You 
have heard, perhaps, the story of the 
chameleon. The chameleon is an animal 
which has the strange nower of taking on 


* Address delivered before the Kansas City Convention of the M. S. T. A., Nov. 13, 1930. 
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the color of his environment. I seem to 
have had the same power. (Laughter) If 
you move a chameleon from one object to 
another object of a different color, he takes 
on a eolor to match. Well, according to 
the story, somehow an Irishman once put 
a chameleon on a Seoteh plaid, and the 
poor thing struggled for a long time and 
then finally turned over and died. I didn’t 
die but it was a severe strain. (Laughter) 

The only thing I felt sure of was there 
was something wrong somewhere. I lis- 
tened carefully, I read a lot, I did what 
thinking I could, but what I got out of 
it as a rule was not enlightenment but 
a headache. 

They told me that Education was for the 
purpose of citizenship; that it was for the 
purpose of democracy; that it was for 
the purpose of character formation; that 
it was for the purpose of worthy living. 
Those are fine big words. Very suitable 
for community addresses and Fourth of 
July orations, and maybe sermons. But 
they didn’t seem to help me any. What is 

What is democracy? What 


citizenship ? 
And what is worthy living? 


is character? 


There seems to be a difference of opinion 
on all those points. 

It is a peculiar situation. We have an 
amount of education at the present time 
such as the world has never had before. 
We have resources at our command in the 
way of money and brains and material 
equipment the like of which has never been 
seen. While I am no historian, I venture 
to say that there never was a generation 
on this globe that felt less certain about 
what education was for than the present 


generation. 

I heard a good deal of praise about the 
‘‘little red school house’’, how it has 
welded us into a great nation with com- 
mon ideals and common aspirations. I 
have no doubt that the little red school 
house is entitled to all the credit that it 
gets, but I have never been able to figure 
out how it managed to do those things. 
It all goes to show that ‘‘God moves in a 
mysterious way his wonders to perform.”’ 


We are sure of education, in spite of 
our lack of clarity as to what education is 


for. With us education is a faith, almost 
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a national religion, and there is no deny- 
ing we get results too. This orchestra play- 
ing on the platform behind me is an in- 
stance of the kind of results that we are 
getting. Twenty-five or thirty years ago I 
venture to say a thing like that would 
have been impossible. The educational 
system of the country today is providing 
opportunities for development for the 
younger generation which no previous gen- 
eration ever had. But it is true at the 
same time, isn’t it, that if we knew more 
clearly where we were going, what we were 
trying to do, we could work more effective- 
ly? There is no doubt that there is a great 
deal of waste motion in education, a great 
many failures, a great many disappoint- 
ments. We frequently fail to reach the 
young people who go through our schools, 
to make them take a serious outlook on 
life. That is why we hear so much talk 
at the present time about ‘‘flaming youth.’’ 

Now that is a curious situation. If you 
go back in historv, I venture to say you 
will find no parallel for it. The old Pur- 
itan Fathers. for example, they knew per- 
fectly well what education was for. They 
could tell you with entire definiteness and 
explicitness. One Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, as I recall it, wrote it down in one 
of their acts which they passed and made 
into state law, and thev made the state- 
ment, ‘‘The purpose of education is to 
thwart the designs of the old deluder 
Satan. who, if he had his way, would lead 
us all in perdition.’’ The early Latin 
schools of Boston and elsewhere, they knew 
nerfectly well what education was for. 
They could tell you in the space of ten 
minutes. It was to cultivate a refinement 
of manner and tastes and standards which 
we have inherited from the past. But we. 
we the heir of all the ages. in the foremost 
ronks of time. we, the children of enlighten- 
ment. we do not seem to know! 

Tt is a paradoxical situation. If I may 
vse the vernacular for a moment. ‘‘How 
did we get that way?’’ If we could find 
ovt how this situation has come about, mav- 
be we could understand better what to do 
ahont it and in which direction to go. I 
have made this discovery. off and on, if 
you will confront a problem you can’t 
make heads nor tails out of, if it seems a 
hopeless mystery, you frequently get lever- 
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age on it by making an historical approach 
to it. 

I once heard a lecturer explain the mean- 
ing of buttons on a man’s sleeve, and that 
illustrates the point that I make. I al- 
ways reach for those buttons with some hes- 
itation for fear that they might not be 
there, which would be highly embarrassing: 
It is very important for buttons to be on 
a man’s sleeve. But suppose you ask your- 
self a question, in cold rationality: Why 
should a man have buttons on his sleeve? 
They don’t button anything. That is clear 
isn’t it? They are not ornamental; they 
are not like buttons on a lady’s coat—they 
are just buttons, uninteresting, if you 
please, and yet, as I said a moment ago, it 
is highly important for those buttons to be 
there. Well, if you were to sit down with 
those buttons and try to figure it out I 
venture to say you would get no where with 
the problem. If you take it historically, 
however, the thing opens up at once. 

Historically, according to this lecturer— 
and I don’t vouch for his explanation—the 
matter is very simple. He said if you go 
back a couple of centuries or so in history 
you come to a time when the English 


squires had their clothes made for pur- 
poses of riding, and they had them made 
with those buttons so that they could but- 
ton back the sleeves in order to leave their 


hands free for holding the bridle. Then 
next they were a sign, a sign of gentility 
you see. The next development is one 
which always happens in connection with 
fashions. Other people had their clothes 
made that way too although they didn’t 
own any horses and didn’t ride—just as 
many people today wear knickerbockers al- 
though they don’t play golf. (Laughter) 
And then you have the fashion of having 
sleeves with cuffs, but obviously that is 
rather awkward because it gives you two 
thicknesses of cloth, and so, being the next 
step, they had only one thickness of cloth 
with a band to show where the cuff should 
be. And then that band was sloughed off 
and all you have left now is the button. 
It is kind of an organ, you see, like the 
vermiform appendix, which serves no use- 
ful purpose—is simply a source of annoy- 
ance and expense. 

Now if you will try that approach to 
the present educational situation I think 
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you will get light on the subject. At all 
events I got light on it, and I trust that 
the light I got is not darkness. 

If you will look at education historically 
you find, or at least I found, that there 
are three major educational ideals that 
have dominated the education of our Chris- 
tian era. First, the educational ideal of 
the Middle Ages. The purpose of educa- 
tion, according to that ideal, was to en- 
able man to serve God, to glorify God here 
on earth, and to prepare for life to come. 
It was a very simple creed. And, in con- 
sequence of that, they had a social order 
which was wholly dominated by the church. 
The church regulated all the affairs of the 
life of the individual. The individual was 
born into the church, he was baptized by 
the church, he was educated by the church, 
he was married by the church; his comings 
and his goings were regulated by the 
church; and finally he was buried by the 
church. The higher education of the time, 
since it was centered largely on ecclesi- 
astical matters—history, for example, is 
largely the history of the Jewish race; the 
study of Nature was confined to the first 
Chapter of Genesis; the study of philos- 
ophy consisted in proving that the doc- 
trines laid down by the church were true. 
They didn’t in those days have the word 

‘‘eulture’’, as I recall, but if they had had 
it, culture would have meant to them liv- 
ing as the saints lived. Culture meant 
saintliness. 

Now there you had the major ideals of 
the Christian era. 

The next one is the ideal which we some- 
times call the classical ideal, and it came 
up more or less in. competition with the 
other one. And the ideal that laid back 
of the classical tradition was simply this: 
There are things in this life worth 
while on their own account, independent of 
their relationship to religion. It is worth 
while to cultivate Literature, and Art, and 
Philosophy for their own sake, irrespective 
of any hereafter. 

And so they proposed that the good life 
was the good life which was spent, not in 
anticipation of the happy, golden shores 
of Christian tradition, but the life that was 
spent in a realm built by the human imag- 
ination and equipped with the best treas- 
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ures of our civilization. Now those treas- 
ures of civilization they got mainly from 
the past, and the reason for that is simple. 
The Europe of that day could not rival 
antiquity in its cultural achievements—if 
vou went back to the best you there found, 
the masterminds of the race, the outstand- 
ing achievements in oratory, in the drama, 
in sculpture and in philosophy. And so 
they said very naturally. verv simply and 
very properly. to have a cultured educa- 
tion, a real education. was to soak your- 
self in the spirit of antiquity. 


Now that was their ideal of culture, and 
that ideal of culture had a negative side 
to it. They said :—In order to become ed- 
ucated in that way, in order to live the 
good life you must avoid every day af- 
fairs; you must avoid the market place and 
work shop. Why? Not because they were 
lazy, not because they were necessarily 
snobbish, but because they believed that 
what Aristotle said was truth when he 
said that work is degrading. You couldn’t 
live a practical life and at the same time 
get intellectual, artistic and social develop- 
ment. Where is the intellectual or social 
development, for example, in hoeing cab- 
hages, or in carrying water from the well? 
It just wasn’t to be had. And the pity 
of it was when Aristotle said those words 
and throughout the centuries of the Mid- 
dle Ages that statement that work was de- 
grading was very largely true. I suppose 
you are all acquainted with Millet’s famous 
picture, ‘‘The Man and the Hoe’’. What 
is it that Millet is trying to portray there? 
Is it the dignity of labor as we know it in 
the twentieth century? I hardly think so. 
He shows vou there a countenance from 
which the light of intelligence is absent; 
he shows you there a form which is bent 
and narrowed by unremitting labor. What 
Millet is trying to show us, it seems to me, 
is what work did to the human frame, how 
it stunted and starved the mind, how it 
took all grace and beauty out of the human 
frame. No dignity of labor at all. We 
talk about the dignity of labor but that is 
not the way in which vou labor to be 
vested with dignity. Take, for example. 
a pack mule, wind-broke, spavined and 
broken, and trv to invest it with dignity 
if you can. Pity, yes. Also the respect 
that goes with misfortune, but that is all. 
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Now I will admit there was an element of 
snobbishness sometimes about all that, and 
the period in which this ideal was de- 
veloped was a period in which society was 
stratified into two classes, the upper class 
and the lower class, and it was considered 
a mark of inferiority to work with your 
hands. You had that condition during the 
period of slavery in our time. 

I was talking with a man not so long 
ago who was a returned teacher from the 
Philippine Islands. He told me of walk- 
ing down the streets of Manilla one day 
with one of his Philippine pupils by his 
side and he saw some very choice bananas 
that he craved, so he stopped and bought 
them, but the punil said. ‘‘ How are we go- 
ing to get them home?’’ And this teacher 
being just a plain American said. ‘‘Oh, 
we will put them in a paper bag and carry 
them.”’ 

The pupil said, ‘‘O. that won’t do at all. 
Only servants carry packages here and you 
mustn’t be seen carrying a package.’’ 

Now followine that came a third ideal 
and that ideal is based on a transforma- 
tion of the status of labor. And _ that 
transformation of the statns of labor has 
come not bv saying: ‘‘We are going to 


say that Labor is dignified’’, but by mak- 
ing work over into something very differ- 
ent from what it had ever been before. 
Take the modern man with a hoe and see 
how different he is from his ancient proto- 


type. The modern hoe is not the back- 
breaking affair it was. It is pulled bv 
tractors and the laborer sits on top of it 
and operates a motor by shifting a few 
levers. Your modern farmer is up to date, 
well versed in the basic sciences, belong- 
ing to cooperative societies, and, in a word, 
he has found possible what never was pos- 
sible before, to find in your work an outlet, 
an onportunity for the development of the 
intellectual, artistic and social capacities. 

So we have got a new cultural ideal, the 
ideal of culture in and through vocation. 
This has been an astounding development 
that is characteristic of modern times and 
is limited to it, and it is characteristic 
particularly of our American civilization. 

Work is no longer a sovl destroying 
thing such as it used to be. There is 
so much work done on the farm by ma- 
chinery that, as somebody once said, the 
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time will soon come the farmer will have 
to build a gymnasium behind the barn so 
that the hired help can get a little exercise. 
(Laughter) And that transformation has 
made us over into a different people. We 
think differently, we act differently, and 
[ wonder whether it has ever occurred to 
you to notice we even speak a different 
language, all under the influence of mod- 
ern science, a language our grandparents 
would have been unable to understand. 
We speak, for example, of ‘‘parking our 
hats’’, or our chewing gum. If a person 
talks too much we call him a ‘‘broadeast- 
ing station’’; if he stutters we say ‘‘he is 
troubled with static’’; if things go wrong 
we say, ‘‘ We slipped our trolley’’, or ‘‘got 
our wires crossed’’; if things go right, we 
speak of ‘‘hitting on all six eylinders’’. 
What would grandfather have made of 
such talk as that? 

I noticed in the paper some time ago 
a little account of a man who came into a 
department store and when the floorwalker 
approached him, he said he was looking for 
his wife. The floorwalker asked what she 


looked like and this was the up-to-date de- 
scription: ‘‘ Well, she has a wide body, she 
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is upholstered in plush and she runs on 
low.’’ (Laughter) That is what you 
would call a ‘“‘sport model’’. (Laughter) 

Now this spirit is expressing itself in 
our schools. We call it the enrichment of 
the curriculum. We are no longer limit- 
ing our curriculum to the three R’s and 
a few of the necessities. Everything is 
coming in. Art and Literature and Music, 
Sewing, Advertising, How to Raise Pigs, 
and Heaven knows what else beside. What 
does it mean? It does not mean that it is 
done in a spirit of sordid practicality. I 
firmly believe it is true, as has sometimes 
been claimed, that the American people are 
the most idealist—I had almost said the 
most sentimental—people on earth. It is 
beeause they have had a glimpse of a new 
ideal. They have seen the promise of hav- 
ing life and having it more abundantly, 
in and through their every-day ocecupa- 
tions. For that reason, it seems to me, 
in America, in education, one of the most 
significant things under the canopy is go- 
ing on. We are working out a new con- 
ception of education, a new plan of liv- 
ing, a new attitude toward life. 
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There are then the three ideals,—the 
ideal of the Middle Ages, the classical ideal, 
and the third one which we may eall the 
democratic ideal, the ideal of the common 
man. And each of these three ideals had 
its social implications. The Puritans, for 
example, in this country, the early Puri- 
tans, stood for religious authority in every 
day life. The schools of Germany stood 
for the classical ideal. You couldn’t go 
down to the University unless you started 
for the university back in the grades. This 
country is the only country which has or- 
ganized its educational system with specific 
reference to the needs and aspirations and 
hopes of the common man, so that there 
is a clear stretch naturally from the 
k. adergarten up to the graduate school. 

I say that the Middle Age ideal had its 
social program; the classical ideal had its 
social program; the democratic ideal has 
its social program, but I wonder how much 
time we spend on thinking out the impli- 
eations of that social program, or their 
social implications? I want to present them 
to you briefly because I want to ask vou 
the question, whether you are prepared to 
accept those implications? I know if a 
vote were taken on those three ideals we 
would say by an overwhelming majority, 
of course, we want the third one and not 
the other two. 

What is the social implication of the 
democratic program? Well, yon get vour 
best clue when you look at a school which 
is organized on that basis. In such a 
school you have work shops, and the pupils 
write themes and poems, and they paint 
nictures, and all the rest. Now what is 
the purpose of doing that? When a boy 
builds a chair, or a table, or an airplane, 
we don’t care whether the production has 
any commercial value or not; when a boy 
writes a poem or paints a picture, we 
don’t care whether the magazines of the 
country are willing to pay him for that 
or not. We are not in the business of 
profit; we are doing all that for the pur- 
pose of developing personality, for the 
expansion and cultivation of natural pow- 
ers. Well, that is the ideal in the school. 
But it is perfectly plain, isn’t it, that if 
we see that that is the way that life should 
be, that a man should be able to find ex- 


pression for his capacities—and I would 
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like to point this out to you briefly—if we 


‘see that is the way things should be in the 


school, it follows that is the way things 
should be outside of the school, doesn’t it? 
We should have industrial organization so 
arranged that when a person goes out into 
the world to get himself a job, he would 
be stimulated to grow constantly, intellec- 
tually, socially and in every way. But 
then you say there would be nv place in 
such a scheme for a shop like Ford’s. The 
Ford shops are organized for economic 
production, not for the development of 
personality. If a man stands and does one 
simple thing all day long, you get cheap 
automobiles perhaps but you don’t get an 
all-round personality. In order to reor- 
ganize our industrial world then on that 
basis, we might have to modify very ex- 
tensively our whole institution of private 
property. We might even have to abolish 
it ultimately altogether. Are you willing 
to go so far as that? I am quite sure that 
a good many of you are not. 

Let me point out another implication 
of the democratic ideal. The good life is 
the life where a person finds full expres- 
sion in his every-day work. In other 
words, the test of right and wrong is a 
social thing. It has reference wholly to 
the Here and not in the least to the Here- 
after. Not only that but right and wrong 
are purely relative things. What is right 
today may be wrong tomorrow, and vice 
versa. Now I wasn’t brought up that way 
and a good many of you were not. The 
heroes of my boyhood were ‘‘the boy who 
stood on the burning deck’’—implicit, un- 
questioning obedience—Washington, who 
couldn’t tell a lie. They didn’t ask 
whether that was for the good of society 
or anything like that. Not at all. The 
modern generation takes a different atti- 
tude. I saw a paragraph by a paragrapher 
the other day which made a comment the 
other way, that Washington had gone a 
long way in polities in spite of his handi- 
cap. 

Now the implication of the democratic 
ideal is that there is no fixed thing, no 
fixed rules, no absolutes at all. Are you 
willing to go as far as that? 

Well, where do we stand then? We 
have three ideals and we don’t accept any 
one of them and we don’t reject any one 
of them. When I made that discovery, 
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then I began to see why I had had so 
much trouble at the start in figuring out 
what our educational leaders meant when 
they talked about the aim and purpose of 
education. I began to suspect that it was 
hard to understand them because the sub- 
ject wasn’t very clear to them themselves. 

There are three major ideals in the field. 
They are in the field right now, and they 
are conflicting one with another and the 
result naturally is confusion. That is why 
a good deal of our discussion now on edu- 
cation corresponds to the Seotchman’s 
definition of metaphysics. He was asked 
to say what metaphysics was and this was 
his explanation. He said, ‘‘If A tries to 
explain something to B and B doesn’t 
know what A is talking about, and A 
doesn’t know himself either, that is meta- 
physies.’’ (Laughter) 

Now I am not going to talk munch long- 
er, but I do want to touch briefly on what 
this thing means, Education. As I said 
awhile ago, we hear talk these days about 
‘‘flaming youth.’’ The youth of the coun- 
try are less docile than they used to he; 
they are more sceptical, more irreverent, 
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and we have waves of crime, and there is 
a tremendous percentage of the criminal 
class consists of boys and young men. 
What is the matter? I wonder whether 
one thing that is the matter is we have 
failed to give them a program by which 
to live. They sense the fact that we have 
these conflicting ideals in the field and they 
can’t make any head or tail out of it. But 
what do they do? They do the thing that 
is almost inevitable. They become scepti- 
eal; they develop cynicism, which means 
disregard or disbelief in moral values. If 
they don’t do that, then they keep their 
beliefs in different pigeon-holes like people 
who believe one thing on Sunday and an- 
other thing the rest of the week. 

You have heard perhaps of the colored 
man who was testifying in a prayer meet- 
ing and who said, ‘‘I has don’ robbed hen 
roosts and got drunk and slipped, folks, 
but, thank God! I never lost my religion.’’ 
(Laughter) 

I have a good deal of sympathy with the 
young people today. My personal belief 
in the matter is they are not getting a 
square deal. This thing of Education, 
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which is all around them in the world, 
ought to give them a plan of life, ought 
to give them a sense of values that are 
fundamental and abiding and permanent 
and worth while. They don’t get it. When 
I went to college I had a plan of life. I 
knew how this earth got started and how 
it was likely to end, how man got here and 
what was expected of him, what consti- 
tuted good conduct. I could explain it 
all. I knew more about those things than 
I have ever known since or ever hope to 
know in the future. But it isn’t that way 
with the young people of today, and how 
can you expect anything except what we 
do get? 

And now comes the question—anrd I 
want to bring this to a conelusion very 
briefly—what are you and I as educators 
going to do about it? I don’t think we 
ean hand them a plan of life because there 
is no plan of life we could draw up would 
command universal assent, and if we could 
the youngsters wouldn’t believe it. They 
don’t want to be told. They want’ to be 
shown. So there is only one other thing 
that seems to be left to do. In order to 


enable young people to have some kind of 
a decent understanding of what sort of a 
world it is they have got into, organize 
our educational scheme in such a way as 
to throw in relief the dominant ideals of 
life, and conduct and society that have 


passed our present civilization. It seems to 
me that that is what a liberal education 
and a good education is coming to mean. 
It is coming to mean an understanding of 
those fundamental things which have made 
our present day civilization what it is to- 
day as a basis for the development of a 
personal philosophy of life. (Applause) 
If we did that, we would have a clue as 
to character making. We have all the 
techniques at the present time. The only 
thing we can’t discover is why we should 
have a curriculum at all. It would be pos- 
sible to set up every subject in the cur- 
riculum so as to serve that purpose. We 
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would have a clue to method, because if” 
we set out to do that, why, inevitably the 
emphasis in method would fall upon the 
cultivation of independent thinking, so 
that the youngsters would see these ideals 
in their relations and in their conflicts and 
be stimulated to draw their own conclu- 
sions from them. And, ineidentally, it 
wouldn’t be necessary at all that all mem- 
bers of a given class should all be study- 
ing the same thing. 

Suppose you are dealing with the period 
of the Middle Ages, for example, for the 
purpose of bringing out the dominant ideal 
of that period. If you have prospective 
lawyers in that class they could be oe- 
eupied with the legal end.of it; your busi- 
ness men could be oceupied with the ap- 
plication to business; and others could he 
oecupied with this working out in the field 
of education. 


The fundamental defect of our educa- 
tional system, it seems to me, is that 
neither the teacher nor pupils as a class 
realize that it is the scene of conflicting 
ideals. The only way to make education 
a vital, living thing is to deal with vital, 
living material. Youth is idealistic; it is 
ineurably idealistic. What it wants is a 
program, something on which it can ex- 
pend its energies. It wants to see life, 
study and see the whole. If we could take 
them into our confidence and show them 
that even now through our industrial situ- 
ation, and particularly through our schoo! 
systems, we are in the process of working 
out a new ideal of life which will make life 
nobler and a thing of more nobility, more 
dignity, we could depend on a reaction 
which would support that. The young 
people are looking for an opportunity. If 
we did that, then, on the social side, we 
would use our educational organization as 
a means of sub-classifying the meaning of 
our democracy, and on the personal side 
we would use it as a means of developing 
a philosophy of life. (Applause) 
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A Pentathlon Field Meet as Used in the Eldon Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools 


A plan by which self-directed play and 
recreational activity can be motivated in 
any school from a one-room rural school 
to one with five hundred students enrolled 
was successfully used in the Eldon Ele- 
mentary and Junior High School last year. 

This plan takes care of the play activity 
before school work begins, at the recess 
periods where free play is allowed, at the 
noon hour and for a part of the physical 
education period. It has for its major aim 
the object of developing the child uni- 
formly through varied exercises. 


tributed over fifteen days. It is possible 
for an individual to practice all of the five 
events on the same day, if he desires but 
this is not necessary. The plan for prac- 
tice is the same for the boys and girls and 
the time requirements are the same. 

A chart for each room is made by some 
student, on a large sheet of cardboard, 
with a line for each individual and a place 
to check fifteen practices in each of the 


five events. Sample follows. 


Room No. 6.—Pentathlon Eligibility Chart. 














Name giris 60 yd. dash high jump broad jump basketbali tarow balancing beam 

Mary Jones | ] | we pe ee 

Name boys 60 yd. dash higa jump broad jump baseball tarow rope climb 
- | | | | 

John Jones | | | | wry. 





The Pentathlon event includes five activ- 
ities for the boys and five activities for 
the girls event. The events for the boys 
were, 60 yard dash, rope climb, high jump, 
broad jump, and the baseball throw for 
distance. (A play ground baseball was 
used because it is less dangerous.) The 
events for the girls were 60 yard dash, 
high jump, broad jump, basketball throw 
for distanee and the balancing beam test. 

The training for the Pentathlon event 
is begun just as soon as the weather opens 
up enough in the spring so that it will 
afford a day or two per week for prac- 
tice. It should be about the first of April 
if the meet is to be held about the 10th 
of May so that there willbe at least twice 
as many practice days as are required for 
the individual to become eligible. 

Fifteen practice periods in each of the 
events were required for eligibility. The 
amount of time for each practice should 
not be less than four minutes each, al- 
though this is not a rigid requirement be- 
cause of the nature of the different events. 
The one important thing about the plan 
for practice is that only one practice on 
an event can be counted in one day. This 
means that each event will have to be dis- 


This chart is placed in some convenient 
place in the room and is posted by the 
teacher at convenient intervals. 

One of the necessary things is to arrange 
an adequate way of determining the num- 
ber of practices each pupil has had. Since 
practice periods could be counted at home 
as well as at school it was impossible for 
the teacher to supervise all the practices 
and check the time. In order to arrange 
this requires each student to have another 
person to verify his practice. This works 
nicely as the pupils generally practice in 
groups. . 

An individual must complete all events 
before he can be considered eligible. For 
example, a student might have fifteen prac- 
tices in each of the four events that he 
liked best and only ten in the other or 
fifth event and not be eligible. This re- 
quires them to practice on the event in 
which they are the poorest or weakest. 

The date set to complete the practices 
should be one week before the main event. 
This allows the teachers to complete a list 
of all eligible and to classify them accord- 
ing to the weight groups. 

In order to make the contest as fair as pos- 
sible and within limits, that would encourage 
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the boys and girls to compete, group them 
into the following groups. or the boys, 40- 
49 lbs.; 50-59 Ibs.; 60-69 lbs.; 70-79 Ibs.; 80-89 
lbs.; 90-99 Ibs.; 100-109 Ibs.; 110-119 lIbs.; 120 
and over. The same plan is used for the girls. 

This plan groups irrespective of grades and 
also keeps the interest up because the mem- 
bers of any group remained unidentified until 
the weights were taken and the groups as- 
sembled. 

Eldon had on an average of about twenty in 
each group. Since this great number had to 
be taken care of in one afternoon it was neces- 
sary to call on outside help. Several of the 
business men acted as judges and the senior 
high school track boys assisted in the events. 

The Elementary and Junior High School 
teachers were assigned weight groups and 
were in charge of their group throughout the 
meet. They had a ‘chart on which they re- 
corded the record of each member of their 
group in each of the five events. 

The meet started at 1:30 p. m. and at 4:30 
it was over with the records on all of the 
groups in all of the events. About three hun- 
dred fifty children participated in this. 

The Lion’s Club of Eldon awarded medals 
to the winners of each of the groups and a 
red ribbons was given for second place in each 
of the groups. 

The method used in determining the winner 
in each group was by means of the point 
system. In each event first place was given 
five points, second place three points, third 
place one point. Since there were five events, 
it was necessary to add the pionts of each 
individual in all five events. The individual 
having the highest number of points after 
the totaling of all five events would be the 
“high point man” or the winner in his weight 
group. 

The results as a whole were quite gratify- 
ing both to the boys and girls and to the 
faculty. 

There are a few suggestions that might be 
offered which, would improve the meet as a 
whole. Some of the events should be changed 
for the girls. The running broad jump should 
be eliminated and in its place the baseball 
throw for accuracy should be used. Although 
the high jump proved to be quite popular, it 
should be replaced by some other activity less 
strenuous. One suggestion would be the 
basketball free throw test. 

There are several factors which make 
the choice of the five events a little hard to 
decide. The equipment is one important one. 
Then the events should be of such a nature 
that home practice is possible. 

In the rural school where school is out at 
the end of eight months the number of prac- 
tices required for eligibility should not be fif- 
teen. This can be adjusted to fit the amount 
of time available. 

The grouping according to weight groups 
could be improved by using in its place the 
exponent system which takes into account not 
only weight but height, grade and age as well. 
By using this system competition would be 
keener and interest greater. 
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SALARY 


BONUS 


T= positions we have open for the summer period pay a weekly salary, 
plus a bonus, which increases earning power substantially, dependent 
on your ability. 

The work is in:eresting and educational—you will work with congenial 
teacher companions—meet interesting people and see new places. You 
should earn $50.00 per week—and more—and when you return to 
school you will be a better teacher. 


pia Women Teachers 





To qualify, you must-be between 25 and 40 years of age with two years 
of college or normal school training and three years of teaching expe- 
rience. You must have the personality to meet people, the energy and 
determination to make good and be able to work the entire vacation. 
Those with highest qualifications, who can start earliest and work 
longest, will be given our preference.” 


Texas Teacher Earns $2036.90 for 12 weeks’ work 
Mrs. J. N. Poe, Ranger, Texas, joined our summer traveling organization last year Read what she says: 

“I want to thank you just heaps for the big bonus check. 

“I confess it was with some misgiving that | answered your ad announcing an opening in your 
Summer Traveling Organization | had acver 
sold aaything in my life and I couldn’ thea 
understand how one could average $75.00 of 
more a week unless she was a real saleswoman 

“When you told me it waso't nye rr) 
have sales experience—that your most su 
cessful people came from the teaching antes 
sion—I decided that if other teachers could 
do it, I could too. I needed to make money 

“Tm happy that you are pleased with my 














bonuses everything. 

$2036.90 for my twelve weeks’ work. And | 
figure the experience is worth at least heli 
again as much, to say nothing of the real en- 
joyment I had out of it.” 


(Sigued) Mrs. }. N. Poe 
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own dusidene. abore 











F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY— Publishers 
Dept. 333, Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, lil. 


-—————SEND THIS COUPON 


F.E.COMPTON & COMPANY, 


Dept. 333, Compe Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 
Iam interested in working and earning money this sum- 


mer. I can work from waxy, . Send me de- 
tails about yourWeekly .. and Boous Arrangement. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
Mid-West Education Conference. 


The Fourth Annual Mid-West Education 
Conference will convene on the Campus of 
Washington University, Friday and Saturday, 
March 27 and 28, 1931. In addition to a num- 
ber of specialists from St. Louis, such leaders 
in education as Dr. William E. Blatz, Director 
of St. George’s School for Child Study, Toron- 
to, Canada; Dr. James B. Edmonson, Dean of 
the School of Education, University of Mich- 
igan; Honorable Charles A. Lee, State Super- 
intendent of Schools; Dr. John Rufi, Professor 
of Education, University of Missouri; and 
Miss Johanna Willich, Berlin, Germany, will 
appear on the program. Dr. Blatz, co-author 
of “Parents and the Pre-School Child” and 
“The Management of Young Children” is an 
outstanding authority on problems of child 
training. Dr. Edmonson, as secretary of the 
North Central Association of Colleges, and 
Secondary Schools and Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee of Research in Secondary 
Education, has been a leader in Secondary 
Education in America for many years. 

The conference will start Friday at 3:00 p. 
m. with round tables on Character Education, 


ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


Win nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 


Dept. U. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 
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Elementary Education, Pre-School Education, 
and Secondary Education. Such topics as 
“The Place of the Home, Church and School 
in Character Education,” “A Testing Program 
for the Elementary School,” “Progressive 
Practices in European Schools,” and “Funda- 
mental Principles in the Management of Chil- 
dren,” will be considered by such local leaders 
as Dr. Karl Morgan Block, Mrs. George Gell- 
horn, Rabbi Ferdinand Isserman, Mr. George 
R. Johnson, and Miss Virginia Stone, as well 
as by the visiting speakers. 

Friday evening at 8 o’clock after a brief 
concert by the Washington University Glee 
Club which recently won the Missouri Valley 
Contest, Honorable Charles A. Lee will speak 
to the topic “Our State Program of Educa- 
tion” and Dr. Edmonson on “A Critical Evalu- 
ation of the Program of American Secondary 
Education.” 

Saturday morning at 9 o’clock a Forum on 
Progressive Education has been arranged with 
Mr. Wilford Aikin of John Burroughs School, 
Mr. John L. Bracken, Superintendent of 
Schools, Clayton, President of the Missouri 








If you are planning to 
attend a Summer School 


get in touch with Lincoln University. 





The Summer School of that institu- 
tion, June 8th to August 15th, seeks 
to serve active teachers who desire to 
modernize their technique and to in- 
crease their knowledge. 


As to courses and terms, write 





The Registrar, 
Lincoln University, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
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State Teachers’ Association, Dean Edmonson 
and Dr. Blatz as speakers. 

The closing meeting of the conference will 
be the dinner meeting, Saturday evening at 
6:30 in the Women’s Building. Dr. George R. 
Throop, Chancellor of Washington University 
will preside, and Dr. Wiley B. Rutledge, Dean 
of Washington University School of Law, Miss 
Willich, and Dr. Blatz will speak. 

Tickets for the dinner at $1.50 and programs 
for the entire conference which will be avail- 
able soon, may be secured from the Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington University. 
Reservations for this dinner should be made 
as soon as possible. Tables are reserved for 
parties from schools, mothercraft, child study 
or other groups. 

FORMER SUPERINTENDENT DIES 

Mr. Bernard Comer Specking former super- 
intendent of schools at Nancock in St. Louis 
County and later connected with an insur- 
ance company died in St. Louis on February 
6th. Mr. Specking had been a student at the 
teachers college in Cape Girardeau and had 
received his degrees of A. B. and A. M. from 
St. Louis University. He is survived by his 
widow and five children and by his parents 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard J. Specking. 


THE LAST LOG SCHOOL HOUSE IN MILLER 
COUNTY DISAPPEARS 
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CONFERENCE FOR SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE TO MEET 

The meetings of the Missouri Confer- 
ence for Social Welfare at St. Louis April 
13, 14, 15, and 16 will center around the 
theme of ‘‘Unemployment and Relief.’’ 
For the general sessions, outstanding 
leaders of national reputation are being 
secured. 

On Monday and Tuesday, 
will be conducted in ‘‘Child Welfare’’, 
‘‘Family Case Work’’, ‘‘Psychiatrie So- 
cial Work’’, ‘‘Social Hygiene’’, and ‘‘ Pro- 
bation’’. 

On Wednesday and Thursday, division- 
al meetings will deal with ‘‘The Family”’, 
‘‘Child Welfare’’, ‘‘County Public Wel- 
fare’’, ‘‘Health’’, ‘‘Group Activities’’, 
and ‘‘Delinquency’’. 

All the social service agencies of Mis- 
souri are cooperating to make this annual 
conference the ‘‘best ever’’. 














HE ABOVE picture represents the last 

] log school house in Miller County and its 
successor. The pictures were taken by 
County Superintendent C. D. Snodgrass and 
represent the old and the new. The log school 
house was forty-two years old. The new build- 
ing is 32 by 20 feet in dimensions with a five 
foot cloak room across the front of the build- 
ing. Light is admitted on the east and north, 
the window space being somewhat more than 
twenty percent of the floor area. The windows 
are equipped with adjustable shades. The new 
building is well equipped with slate black- 


boards, 
water cooler, book case and a teacher’s desk 


single seats, oiled floors, sanitary 
and chair. A modern heating plant will be in- 
stalled as soon as finances permit. The two 
windows on the south side admit light into the 
cloak rooms. A bank of eight windows admit 
the light to the main room on the east side and 
high windows. in the rear add to the efficiency 
of the lighting. The building was designed by 
County Superintendent Snodgrass and was 
erected under the direction of A. L. Barnhart, 


I. M. Curry and Ed. Wickam, school directors. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS SEE OPPORTUNITIES 
IN MUSIC 


Music fiirfiishés even the small school one 
of its finest opportunities for extra-curricula 
activity, which develops school spirit, co-oper- 
ation, and interest. 

The Orchestra pictured above is from a Job 
High School and a one-room grade school 
which has a total enrollment of fifty-seven 














Osa Orchestra—Barry Co. 


students. This school is in a rural commu- 
nity in the Northeast corner of Barry County. 
Twenty-four of the twetity-nine High School 
students are from other districts. 

The interest in instrumental music began 
four years ago when a few youngsters brought 
instruments to receive instruction. When a 
student reached a certain standard, he was 
admitted to the group. Interest increased, and 
more instruments have been bought until the 
number of Orchestra members totals thirty- 
two. A few minutes each day is spent in class 
instruction on the various instruments or in 
practice by the group. 

Sevén of the boys form an extra group. 
These boys are popular entertainers in neigh- 
boring communities as well as their own. 














REED’S SCHOOL RHYTHM ORCHESTRA 


This orchestra is composed of twenty-five 
pupils of Reed’s School, Reeds, Mo. 

The teacher, Mrs. Reed attended the Teach- 
er’s Convention at Springfield, The teachers 
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Free your mind 
of Debt Worries 


A cleat mind, free from debt worries, is as 
esseritial to success in teaching as in any 
other profession: 

You cat enjoy that glorious peace of 
itiitid that comes when ail bills are paid. 
As a teacher; you may bortow from House- 
hold, America’s leading family finance 
company, on your signature alone. 











2 
Loans of $100 to $300 
on your signature only 


Household loans are made at the low rate set by 
Missouri law, 242% a month, charged only for 
the actual time the money is kept. No deductions 
of fines. You have as long as 20 months to repay. 
All transactions are dignified and private. No 
assignments are taken and school authorities are 
not notified. 

You are invited to visit our nearest office, or 
mail the coupon, for more complete information. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 






MISSOURI OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY ST. JOSEPH 
4th Floor, Victor 4th Floor, Tootle 
Building Building 
3rd Floor, Bonfils 
Building ST. LOUIS 


2nd Floor, Wirth- 
man Building, 
31st and Troost Sts. 


3rd Floor, Central Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., 
705 Olive Street 





MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


Please tell me more about your borrowing plan for 
school teachers. This does not obligate me to borrow 
Or put me to any expense. 
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were given instruction by Miss Meierhoffer, the 
State Supervisor of Music, about the Rhythm 
Orchestra, which we have. 

The Orchestra is composed of drums, pot 
lids, sand-paper blocks, triangles, a small vio- 
lin, rhythm sticks, and one or two other in- 
struments. The boys cut the rhythm sticks 
from trees and they serve our purpose very 
well. The victrola accompanies the instru- 
ments. 

Numerous articles were brought by the chil- 
dren. One triangle was made from the tooth 
of a hay-rake. An original instrument was 
brought by the Boyd boys which was made 
from pieces of wood and drums from a car 
wheel, good in marking the time. We con- 
sider this Orchestra very inexpensive and 
worthwhile. 

The Orchestra has been enjoyed by the Par- 
ent Teacher Association, having been requested 
to play at some of its meetings. 

We appreciate Miss Meierhoffer’s interest 
and intelligent assistance. 

—A Pupil. 


PRINCIPAL A. A. DODD DIES 
After a long illness Principal A. A. Dodd of 
the Manual Training High School, Kansas City, 
died at his home on January 23rd. He was 74 
years old and had been in ill health for nearly 
a year. Mr. Dodd began teaching at the age 





Principal A. A. Dodd, veteran Kansas City 
teacher, who died recently. 


of fifteen by acting as an instructor at War- 
rensburg Normal School where he was a stu- 
dent. He received his first degree from this 
college in 1886. Later he graduated from Har- 
vard. He began his school work in Kansas 
City in 1893 and has served there as a teacher 
or principal continuously since. He was well 
known and loved by thousands of people in 
Kansas City and the Nation who had been his 
pupils. The following poem by Clifford H. 
Nowlin, Principal of the East High School is 
a fitting tribute to this great teacher. 
Earth is poorer, heaven richer 
For our friend, we may surmise, 
Yesterday matriculated 
In the College of the Skies. 


Flowers spoke a tender message 
Singing friends their tribute gave, 

Loving ministers appraised him, 
Throngs assembled at his grave. 





Shaft of marble, bronze, or granite 
Cannot fitly tell his worth; 

Rather, will the hearts of students 
Sing his praise around the earth. 


Architect of souls his passion. 
Building wisely, for he knew 

That the things of earth are fleeting— 
Loved the beautiful and true. 


Seer was he. Could he not vision 
Goodness in the worst and best, 
Realize their hidden values, 
Have a heart for the distressed? 


He was father to each pupil 
To each teacher was a friend, 
In his home, and as a neighbor 
Cheery Christian to the end. 


So this princely educator 
Gave his.school himself, his art— 
Now he walks a golden campus 
Manual graven on his heart. 


Earth is poorer, heaven richer, 
For our friend, in high emprise, 
Yesterday matriculated 
In the College of the Skies. 


MILAN TEACHER MAKES MATHEMATICS 
CONCRETE 





That mathematics can be made practical and 
concrete while teaching the mechanics, which 
are so often poorly learned, and yet so valu- 
able in higher mathematics, is the opinion of 
A. Thos. Johnson, principal of the Milan high 
school. 

The following test and its results represents 
an effort in the right direction which was 
recently made by him. 


Problem 

Construct a graph of the formula for 
changing Centigrade reading to Fahren- 
heit. (F=1.8c+32) 

Read the Fahrenheit thermometer on the 
wall and use your graph to change its 
reading to Centigrade 

When the Fahrenheit thermometer 
shows —25 what should the Centigrade 
thermometer show? 

They had learned to exercise care in mak- 
ing their graphs, now the time had come to 
show accuracy. 


Of fifty students taking freshman mathe- 
matics, six turned in excellent graphs. Their 
work was accurate and their readings correct. 
Eleven were graded “S” or above the average 
to be expected from an average group. 
Twenty-four were graded average or below; 
their graphs were inaccurate or their readings 
incorrect, or both. Five did not complete the 
graph. Two did not turn in papers. Two were 
absent. 

The class had construeted graphs in only 
the first quadrant previeusly, but more than 
one-half the group used the 3rd ip this, test. 
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In the Mirror 


A backwoods mountaineer on day found a 
mirror which a tourist had lost. “Well, if it 
ain’t my old dad,” said he, as he looked in the 
mirror. “I never knew he had this pitcher 
took.” He took the mirror home, stole into 
the attic to hide it, but his actions did not 
escape his suspicious wife. That night while 
he slept she slipped up to the attic, and found 
the mirror. 

“Mm-m,” she said, looking into it, “so that’s 


x,» 


the old hag he’s been chasin’. 





SCHOLARSHIP TO 4-H CLUB MEMBERS 


The Agricultural Extension Division of 
the State College of Agriculture has approved 
the prizes offered to the 4-H club workers 
by the International Harvester Company. Ina 
recent circular, State Club agent, T. T. Martin, 
informed all the county extension agents and 
the home demonstration agents of this action 
and distributed blanks for entrance into this 
contest. 

The awards by the International Harvester 
Company are in celebration of the centennial 
of the invention of the reaper by Cyrus Hall 
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McCormick and amounts to $50,000 in scholar- 
ships to 4-H club members in 1931. The Inter- 
national Harvester Company will distribute 
one hundred scholarships worth $500 each to 
one hundred different 4-H club members who 
win in the competitions. 

Last year Missouri had 4-H clubs organized 
in ninety-seven of the hundred and fourteen 
counties of the state with a total membership 
of 12,560 boys and girls who range in age 
from ten to twenty-one years. Among the 
counties St. Louis County ranked first with 
Pettis, Cooper, Saline, St. Charles, Jackson, 
Johnson and Lincoln following in the order 
named. According to the report of the state 
club leader, the club members in Missouri 
owned club products or property on Decem- 
ber 1st with a total value of over $115,000,000, 
produced at a profit of over $30,000,000 for 
the year. 


A SPECIAL PUBLICATION. 

The Schools and Business, a special publi- 
cation of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, has just come from the 
press. Every school superintendent, principal 
and teacher in the Nation, who has reasons to 
believe that the economic depression may re- 
sult in retrenchment of school expenditures or 
curtailment in school services, needs this pub- 
lication at once. It should be in the hands of 
the editor of every newspaper. It should be 
read by every community leader. 











WHY CHOOSE WYOMING 


Combine Recreation and Serious Study in the Heart of the Rockies at the 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 





FOR SUMMER STUDY: 


Location on one of the great trans- 
continental railroad lines — easy 
access to all parts of the country 

Climatic conditions are exceptional 
—one may study without strain. |§ 

Recreational opportunities of many 
different kinds are offered—fines! 
swimming pool west of the Missis- 
sippi River, week-end trips tc 
scenic regions in the Rockies. 
fishing unexcelled. 

Sports—tennis, golf, baseball, horse-| 
back riding, hiking—open to all] 
students. 

Resources of a complete university 
on one campus—eminent faculty 
offer instruction. 

Small classes—opportunity to be- 
come personally acquainted with ° 
instructors. 

Science courses in their natura) 
setting—Summer Camp in Medi-| maa 
cine Bow Forest. 

Cost not exorbitant—living expenses 

and fees within ability of teach- 
ers. 














COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA 


First term—June 15 to July 22 
For bulletins and information address: 
Cc. R. Maxwell, 








Second term—July 23 to August 28 


Director of Summer Session, 
University of Wyoming, 
| Laramie, Wyoming. 


“Summer Camp” 
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Local teachers associations and parent- 
teacher organizations will wish to purchase 
copies of this publication in lots for effective 
distribution in their communities. It can be 
used effectively in high school classes and 
faculty meetings. 

The Schools and Business shows how the 
schools contribute to our material prosperity, 
and why cutting their services will only make 
an economic depression worse. It was pre- 
pared especially for use in the present emer- 
gency. 

Price: Single copies twenty-five cents, with 
discounts for quantities up to 334 percent for 
more than 100 copies. 





ANNOUNCEMENT OF FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 


Five new bulletins and one pamphlet of the 
Office of Education are in process of publica- 
tion and will be available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., within the coming 
month. 

“Teachers Guide to Child Development,” a 
manual for kindergarten and primary teach- 
ers, makes available to the nation’s teachers 
the major part of the recommendations of the 
California curriculum commission. As Office of 
Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 26, it is being 








LINDENWoOOD COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
FOUNDED 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Offers Liberal Arts and Science, Fine Arts 
and Vocational Courses. 


For catalogue apply to 








Box SC-3r 
St. Charles, Mo. 
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| JOHN L. ROEMER, President 





published simultaneously with the California 
publication. It suggests activity programs for 
all types of schools within the kindergarten- 
primary range. The bulletin replaces an older 
bulletin, 1919, No. 16, which is now out of 
print. 

The library division of the Office of Educa- 
tion has compiled a “Bibliography of Research 
Studies in Education, 1928-29,” which will be 
released as Bulletin, 1930, No. 23. This com- 
prises 275 pages of references to research in 
all fields of education. It is the third of the 
annual printed publications of educational re- 
search. 

“Housing and Equipping the Washington 
Child Research Center,” Pamphlet Na. 13, gives 
concrete examples of the costs, equipment, and 
other factors entering into the establishment 
of a research type nursery school. 

A list of all accredited high schools in the 
United States will be made available in the 
Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 24, “Ac- 
credited Secondary Schools.” 

The first Office of Education study since 
1922 of an educational system of a foreign 
country will appear upon the delivery by the 
Public Printer of Bulletin, 1930, No. 17, “Sec- 
ondary Education in Norway,” by Gabriel E. 
Loftfield, Mount Vernon Junior College, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 

“Land-grant Colleges and Universities,’ 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 28, will give a sum of 
statistics and information related to this group 
of institutions for the year 1929. 








STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A Junior College for Women 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
Offers thorough instruction ip the usual ac- 
ademic subjects and highly specialized courses 
in the Conservatory of Music, the Depart- 
ments of Speech and Dramatic Art, Physical 
Education, and Art. 

For information and publications address 
PRESIDENT JAMES M. WOOD 
STEPHENS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 























WANTED: 


Superintendents, Principals and Teachers interested in supplementing their 
present income; also those interested in arranging for pleasant and profitable 


vacation work. 


Write for full particulars 
RoacH Fow er Co. 


1020 McGee St. 


Equal Opportunities for Men and Women 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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PREVENTION OF INFLUENZA 
By Dr. Arthur MacDonald, Washington, D. C. 
1. Two grains of quinine after every meal 
will help greatly to prevent influenza. 

2. With many persons quinine helps to pre- 
vent a cold, which otherwise might have 
predisposed to influenza. 

3. Whether we will have the influenza or not, 
probably depends mainly on the quantity 
of bacilli taken in; therefore: 

a. Avoid as much as possible contact with 
persons, who have it, especially when 
they cough or sneeze. 

b. Avoid large assemblies of people, es- 
pecially when crowded, where there may 
be many with influenza and others act- 
ing as carriers. 

c. Breathe through the nose as much as 
possible, and when going to sleep close 
the mouth tightly, so that it may re- 
main so while sleeping (a good general 
rule). 

4. Drink water freely between meals as well 
as at meals (also a good habit generally). 
The old idea, that water mixes with the 
gastric juice, was exploded long ago in 
Europe. 

5. If you are chilly, and with fever, call the 
Doctor at once, as early treatment tends 
to limit the disease. 

6. To prevent a relapse and a possible re- 
sultant pneumonia, remain in bed until the 
fever is broken, and indoors as long as 
the Doctor advises it. In short, obey your 
Doctor; a word to the wise is sufficient. 
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SUMMER 
SESSION 


June 15th to July 24th, 1931 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art, 
Nursing 





SAINT LOUIS 


For Special Bulletin of Summer Session, ad- 
dress: Director of Summer Session, Room 206, 
Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. 
Louis. 


























GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
For TEACHERS 


_ SPRING QUARTER, 1931 
First Term: March 23 - April 29 
Second Term: April 30 - June 6 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1931 
First Term: June 9- July 17 
Second Term: July 18 - August 26 

By entering at the beginning 

of the Second Term of the 

Spring Quarter and remaining 

through the Summer Quarter, 

a full semester’s work may be 

completed. 

George Peabody College for 
Teachers is organized for, and de- 
voted solely to, the training of 
teachers. Its entire resources and 
energies are used to equip on the 
highest possible plane leaders in all 
phases of public education in the 
Nation. 


Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


Nashville, Tennessee 


























Study This Summer 
on the 
Crest of a Continent 


T THE mile-high University of Denver, you 

live with the Rocky Mountains “in your 

front yard’’—150 miles of them stretched out 
in plain view of the campus. Many week-ends 
you may visit these scenic spots—cool mountain 
heights that have made Colorado America’s sum- 
mer playground. At the Denver Summer Session, 
outstanding guest professors and a strong resi- 
dent faculty will offer all regular college subjects, 
including especially attractive programs in Edu- 
cation and Romance Languages. Special courses 
in Commercial Education at School of Commerce. 
Department of Art. Two terms: 


June 15 to July 22 


July 22 to August 28 
Write for descriptive literature 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


DENVER, COLORADO 
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SUPT. F. H. BARBEE REELECTED AT 
ST. JOSEPH FOR TWO-YEAR TERM 


F. H. Barbee has been reelected superintend- 
ent of education in St. Joseph for a period of 
two years ending July 1, 1933. His election 
was unanimous. Aside from the emphatic en- 
dorsement of his two years of work there 
which his reelection carries, his board praised 
him for his excellent administration of school 
matters and helpfulness in advice on the $2,- 
180,000 building program now being worked 
out. Mr. Barbee before coming to St. Joseph 
two years ago was Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The work in St. Joseph, says Mr. Barbee, 
has been exceedingly pleasant. He has made 
progress in reorganization of schools and in 
the building of new schools. During the two 
years schools have been changed to the 6-3-3 
basis, with the introduction of six large pla- 
toon schools, the building of four new elemen- 
tary schools and one large senior high all 
of which will be completed by September 1931. 
Patrons, principals and board members as- 
sert that the schools have not been so harmo- 
niously run in years as they are at the present 
time. 


Supt. Earl Dille of Chillicothe, has recently 
been chosen a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education of the University of 
Virginia for the summer session of 1931. 
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MISSOURI SCHOOLS EXCHANGE COR. 
RESPONDENCE WITH FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 

Junior Red Cross is rapidly becoming a 
significant part of many school programs in 
Missouri, according to Theodore B. Shank, As. 
sistant National Director of Junior Red Cross 
for the Midwestern Area, with headquarters in 
St. Louis. Grade schools, Junior High and 
Senior High Schools are tremendously inter- 
ested in carrying out the fundamental ideal 
upon which the Junior Red Cross was founded, 
namely, service to others. Missouri pupils en- 
rolled in the Junior Red Cross render to their 
schools, their communities, their country and 
to the world, services which only large num- 
bers of boys and girls enrolled in a great 
national organization can perform. In Mis- 
souri 287 schools are enrolled with a total of 
78,908 pupils. 

One of the most interesting projects under- 
taken by these children is the exchange of 
correspondence with schools in foreign coun- 
tries. In most instances this material con- 
sists chiefly of attractive portfolios containing 
pictures of local places of importance, and 
specimens of the handwork of the children. 
Mr. Shank stated that ten towns and counties 
in Missouri have participated in this Junior 
activity during the current school year, namely 
Barry County, Daviess County, Cape Girardeau, 
Caruthersville, Columbia, Eldon, Jefferson City, 
Kansas City, Springfield and Webster Groves. 
Juniors in these localities have received corre- 














WANTED! 


Teachers 
for Vacation Work 
this Summer 


TIME FLIES. Benjamin Franklin says: 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.” 
What are you going to do with your 
time this summer? 


As a teacher we offer you employment 
this summer in a kind of work which 
utilizes your past experience and offers 
you a greater earning power than you 
could get from any other type of em- 
ployment. Teachers with Normal School 
or College training who are interested in 
exchanging their usual profitless leisure 
for a vacation of business experience and 
additional income will find our position 
suitable. 

Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 


Address 


THE CONTINENTAL PUBLISHING CO. 
1736 Railway Exchange Bldgz., 
St. Louis, Mo. 














in Saint Louis - - - 
--- Hotel Melbourne 








ON LINDELL AT GRAND 


Headquarters with an At-Homeness 
for the Missouri Teacher .. . 
Nearest to Everything Of Educa- 
tional Interest. 


On National Highways 40 and 61 
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spondence from Japan, Latvia, Austria, Swit- 
zerland, Italy, United States, Australia, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Philippines, India, France, Pana- 
ma, Poland,- Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, New 
Zealand, South Africa, Jugo-slavia, Esthonia, 
Greece, Porto Rico, Bulgaria and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Disabled ex-service men in Veterans Hos- 
pitals quite frequently are recipients of gifts 
from members of the Junior Red Cross in Mis- 
souri. The men confined to the Veterans Hos- 
pitals at North Little Rock, Arkansas, and at 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, were cheered at 
Christmas by receiving hand-made tray favors, 
menu covers, nut cups, napkins, games and 
puzzles sent by the Juniors in St. Louis, Mob- 
erly and Poplar Bluff. Kansas City children 
sent cleverly prepared Christmas gift boxes 
to the Veterans Hospital, Excelsior Springs, 
Missouri, and Veterans’ Hospitals at Kansas 
City and Fort Harrison, Helena, Montana. 
School children in Greenfield, Missouri, made 
artistic Christmas cards for the men at Fort 
Bayard, New Mexico. 

Junior Red Cross children in St. Louis, Web- 
ster Groves, Jefferson City, Moberly and St. 
Joseph prepared attractive menu covers for 
use in decorating the holiday tables of the men 
in the Navy aboard various cruisers, destroy- 
ers, and gun-boats. 

No Junior Red Cross project has aroused 
greater interest among Missouri children, and 
none has produced greater results abroad or 
been more fruitful of international good will, 








SCHOOL CARNIVAL SUPPLIES 
Twelve school carnival books. 
New and novel lines of supplies. 
Practical and needed accessories. 


FREE CATALOG. 


Pay After Your Carnival! 
Mest Unused Items Returnable! 


ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Dept. A. 
Box 7 Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Iowa 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Ass’ns Headquarters 
Convenient to Railroads, Shops, Theatres, 
etc. Presentation of this ad will entitle 

bearer to special reduced rates. 
Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 






































Teachers have learned that it is no 
longer necessary to spend an unprofitable 
and uninteresting vacation using what 
money they had saved during the school 
year. 

Upon request full details will be given 
you regarding how you can make from 
$300 to $700 for a short period of sixty- 
eight days’ work. Write Marshall 
Hughes Co., 23rd and Grand, Kansas 
City, Mo. 
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than the annual Christmas Box Project, in- 
volving the shipment of little cartons filled 
with simple gifts and souvenirs for foreign 
children. 286 Christmas boxes were sent by 
Juniors in three Missouri towns. 

In conclusion, Mr. Shank praised the Mis- 
souri schools for their interest and enthusiasm 
in furthering the aims of the Junior Red Cross 
and modern education. 





SUCCESS 


is yours if you attend 


(Established 1870, QUINCY. Illinois) 
High grade courses that 
thoroughly prepare 


you for business. Write 
(EE today for Free Year Book 
describing all courses. 












































I mean just what that heading says, “I will loan 
you $50 to $300 ENTIRELY BY MAIL.” No red 
tape—no long waits. My plan is quick, simple, 
business-like and confidential. Used and endorsed 
by hundreds of teachers. Pay only 212% interest 
per month on unpaid balance. = 

Why struggle along burdened down with debts? 
Why not clean up all outstanding bills at one 
time. Don’t tell me it can’t be done for I have 
helped thousands. Remember—I can’t help you 
unless you make the first move. Write today for 
FREE BOOKLET, “How To Borrow By Mail’. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below NOW. 











State Finance Company 


201 Lathrop Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Please send me FREE booklet, “How to Borrow 
By Mail’’—without obligation. 


All Correspondence Confidential. 
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IS THE STUDENT YEARBOOK 
WORTHWHILE? 


This is a question that often confronts 
superintendents, principals, and advisors of 
school subjects today. In an article recently 
distributed by the Scholastic R. R. Maplesden 
takes the affirmative side of the question. Mr. 
Maplesden contents that cost considered, the 
student gets more out of the annual than any 
other activity. He challenges those who doubt 
this to try to buy the annual from the student 
twenty years after he has left school. Among 
the arguments which Mr. Maplesden puts 
forth in defense of the school annual are the 
following: Its great interest and significance 
as evidenced by the appreciation the student 
shows toward the annual. Its ability to pro- 
mote a better understanding of the school and 
its work in the community which understand- 
ing Mr. Maplesden asserts cannot be put over 
by speeches or by a school paper so effectively 
or completely as is done in the annual for 
the reason that the annual presents the school 
work as a whole and not in piece-meal. 
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You can see} 


EUROPE 


Sze Canada en route—sail on a famous Ca- 
nadian Pacific liner via the scenic St. Lawrence Sea- 
way... stop at choice hotels abroad... . enjoy glorious 
days of motoring and sightseeing in Europe—with 
ampletime free for shopping, pleasure and amusement! 

‘or a8 little as $365 
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ean transportation |) eye hotel accommoda 
except in London and Paris (where clients prefer to search out 
the world-famed cating D rather than dine at one hotel), 
city sightseeing trips, admissions to gal- 
leries and museums, services of lect 
ers and couriers—even your tips! 
Weekly sailings, April to September. 
Suinevaries to every country in Europe. 


SEND for THIS FREE BOOK 
° = ne SE EN a 

’ THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. l 

=a 180 No. Michigan, Chicago ) 






621 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee 

| Gentlemen: Please send me your 80-page book of Europ- | 
ean travel, fey awe Bo House Party Tours and ex- 
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M. U. PROFESSORS AUTHORS OF 
VALUABLE BOOK 

DOCTORS W. W. CARPENTER AND 
JOHN RUFI, Professors in the School of Edu- 
cation, Missouri University, are the authors 
of a book just from the press of Ginn and 
Company entitled “The Teacher and Secon- 
dary-School Administration.” Responsibility 
of the teacher is the idea around which the 
discussions are grouped and each of the nine- 
teen chapters discusses a phase of this re- 
sponsibility. 

The book is in general a thorough recogni- 
tion of the teacher’s obligation with refer- 


ence to administration and_ inferentially, 
at least, is the strongest argument we have 
seen for larger teacher participation in 


affairs of the school in which the teachers have 
too often considered themselves as mere spec- 
tators with no active interest and no funda- 
mental obligation. The book will furnish a 
multitude of questions for group discussion, 
questions in which teachers have a vital in- 
terest. A copy should be on each high school 


The Acid Test 
What more exacting test can there be of 


dictionary leadership than the judgment 
of the educational world? 


Every State that has adopted an un- 
abridged dictionary for use in its schools 
has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of Webster as the standard of pro- 
nunciation, in answer to questions sub- 


mitted by the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are 
based on the New International for 
pronunciation, spelling, compounding, 
and division of wo 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those 
best fitted to judge. 
It is in accord with 
the best modern prac- 
tice. Use it in your 
own schools. 





Write for our free booklets 
of interesting ways to teach 
the use of the dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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teacher’s desk for it will prove a veritable 
light to her pathway in many situations, and 
for many questions which daily arise involv- 
ing her relations to students, other teachers, 
principals, supervisors, superintendent and 
board of education. As useful as the book 
may prove to be for courses in teacher train- 
ing institutions, its greatest value will be the 
light that it will give to individual teachers 
in their own specific problems. 

THE ELSON BASIC READERS, by William 
H. Elson and William S. Grav. First 
Grade Unit comprising the pre-primer, 
the primer and book one, of the Life- 
Reading Service Series. Published by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. 

The first year unit of the new Scott Fores- 
man Series is now available in the three books 
indicated above. The Pre-Primer is calcu- 
lated to inspire at once even with the limited 
number of words at the child’s command a 
real “reader interest’. Decidedly attractive 
pictures based on child experience, skillfully 
constructed stories in which reading difficulties 
are all but eliminated make this a unique con- 
tribution to the teaching of reading. 
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Visit EUROPE - 1931 - with the 
UNIVERSITIES OF BELGIUM 


Non-Profit Unapproachably 
Tours Low Prices 
Write BENJ. W. VAN RIPER, Pu.D. 


For American Representative 
Booklet Rockford, Illinois 
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ALL EXPENSES $ 3 2 Ose AND LAND 
FIVE COUNTRIES 


Ww 
e acquainted with our amazing travel values We 
Somes in economical European Tours for the intellec- 
tual elite. CUNARD Supremacy! 14,000 satisfied guests. 


STUDENTS TRAVEL ¢ CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


See EUROPE *645 


12 Countries—62 Days—All eee 
mm — members. ote So Rhine, nie, Sortaer 
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x he an Beigiag ag 2 for dexeptive irular 2 circular of 
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The Primer contains all of the elements of 
the Pre-Primer, a combination of interest and 
simplicity. It contains twenty-four stories 
with a total of 5,357 reading words but with 
only 220 different words. 








LOOK! 
EUROPE ONLY $269 


Greatest ‘Travel Value 


Ever Offered 

34 DAYS, personally conducted, 
FROM CHICAGO TO CHICAGO, 
all expense European Tour, visiting 
the EASTERN PART OF THE 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, 
ENGLAND, HOLLAND, BEL- 
GIUM and FRANCE. 

SAILING JULY 3rd on the 
world’s largest and newest Cabin 
Liner—the famous White Star Motor 
vessel BRITANNIC. A combina- 
tion Domestic and European Tour at 
a lower cost than an ordinary Domes- 
tic Tour and for less expense than it 
would take to stay at home. 


For full particulars apply to 


EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 














University of Missouri 
GEOGRAPHY FIELD COURSES 


Bus transportation. Pacific Northwest in June- 
July. 6 to 8 hours credit. St. Lawrence- 
Atlantic Coast in August. 4 hours credit. Mod- 
erate cost. 

SAM T. BRATTON, COLUMBIA, MO. 























RRECREATION 


Anew conception of organized travet 
Booklet C3 tells the i 






BELGIQUE TOURS CO. 


FRANCO - BELG 
551 Fifth Avenue New York, Wh + 


EUROPE 3305255 
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y hotels. ore motor travel. 250 tours, 26 


days $235 to 104 days $890. Seven-country 
tour $345. Send for bookle 
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The First Reader, Book I, contains 282 new 
words. Most of these words are frequently 
repeated and no page introduces more than 
three new words. The authors have attained 
remarkable success in the unity of line and 
phrase. The publishers claim for the authors 
that none of the stories is made up. Every 
one has a real author who is recognized as a 
writer for children. The book is in no sense 
a revision of the old edition. About one-fourth 
of the material, however, of the old edition 
has been retained, and this has been rewritten 
with careful attention to simplicity. There is 
a commendable balance contained between the 
fanciful and realistic stories and between city 
and country environment. 

The prices are as follows: Pre-Primer 12c, 
Primer 56c and Book I 60c, subject to the 
usual discounts. 
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Application Photos 


15 2%x3% Glossy Finish--$1.00 
30 2%x3% Glossy Finish-- 1.50 
Send your original photo (not a re- 
production) and remittance to your 
agency or direct Lto us. us. 


NATIONAL /5 
‘Photo Company =< 


BOX 2077, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 




















DEC] ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED —College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States, Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M92 











ms ° Your photo must be attached to your applica- 
30 Application Photos $1.50. tion for a position. Send your photograph (un- 
mounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same day your order is received, 30 finest quality reproe- 
ductions in size (2\44x3%4) and style preferred by Boards of Education. 15 copies for $1.00. We return 
your original unharmed. FULTZ STUDIOS, 15QB East 39th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 














FISH -TEASHERS.ASENGY. Hi. C., MO. 


A. DEVLIN—MGR. 














Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
eam South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, Should Write Immediately. 
ompt Service. Enroll only normal and college graduates. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 712 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING STATES: 














WESTERN REFERENCE A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


AND BOND ASSOCIATION A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teachers from 


228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg. > . ° 
8th & Wyandotte, Kansas City, Mo. Kindergarten to University. 

















hace con WE PLACE YOU IN BETTER POSITIONS 
OUR — 7s a 
Wa ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY vctccscccc:. 


tees = WEST. 


410 U.S. MATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Pw D.. Mor DENVER, COLO 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “‘How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., ete.,” free to members, 50c to non- 

















We make con- 
tact with the 
best teaching 
talent — and 
find the best 












members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
teaching posi- 


TEACHERS hci pied Mis tha? satree 
vesxey QHICAGO 
tions. In eve 


department—irom primary 7S college—experienced placement authorities are at your command. 
All have intimate knowledge of both employers’ and teachers’ needs. They will give you a new 
conception of intelligent placement service. Write now for our Free Booklet, “FISK FACTS.” 
Address 849 Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS CoL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the first 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Third, by the character of service rendered and re- 
muneration received by their graduates. 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY A. ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


Send to your own Teachers College for General 
Catalogue and Autumn announcements. 
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THE 
1931 SUMMER SESSION 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 





June 8 to July 31. 





PROFESSIONAL AND ACADEMIC, TRAINING FOR GRADUATE 
AND UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES 





Extensive Offerings in 


Accounting and Statistics Education Mathematics 

Agriculture A—Educational Psychology Music 

Art B—History and PhilosophyNursing 

Botany of Education Physical Education 

Chemistry C— Administration Physics 

Classical Languages and D—Supervision Physiology and Pharma:cology 
Archaeology E—Agricultural EducationPolitical Science and Public 

Economics and Finance F—Home Economics Edu- Law 

English cation Psychology 

French G—lIndustrial Education Rural Sociology 

Geography and Geology H—Special Methods Sociology 

German Coursés Spanish 

‘History I—College Teaching Veterinary Science 

Home Economics Zoology 

Journalism 


Teachers in Service Look Upon Advanced Work During the Summer 
as a Splendid Professional Investment. 





Lectures, Concerts, Conferen@es, Addresses are part 
of the Summer Session Activities. 





Recreational Opportunities are Furnished in 
Tennis, Golf, Swimming, Riding 
and other forms of Athleties. 





FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN ADDRESS 


THE REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















